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MODERN  SCHOOLS  TEACH  WITH  MODERN  TOOLS 


With  every  business  trend  pointing 
to  constantly  increasing  use  of  elec¬ 
trically-powered  business  machines, 
the  big  stenographic  demand  is  for 
typists  who  have  been  trained  on  IBM 
Electric  Typewriters. 


By  planning  now  for  the  installation 
of  IBM  Electric  Typewriters,  you  can 
meet  this  demand.  Your  school  will 
have  the  reputation  for  being  modern 
and  progressive  and  for  preparing 
its  graduates  for  the  best  positions. 


The  IBM  Electric  Typewriter,  with  16  years  of  prot  eJ  all-electric  performance,  proJuces  letters 
of  distinguished  appearance  with  a  minimum  of  physical  effort. 
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Does  Work  Experience 
Merit  Salary  Increases? 

CO  MUCH  has  been  written  about  the  merits  of 
‘^work  experience  for  business  teachers  that  we  all 
have  come  to  a  nodding  of  heads  on  one  point:  occu¬ 
pational  experience  is  desirable.  Business  teachers, 
most  of  us  agree,  should  get  summer  jobs,  should  learn 
what  really  goes  on  in  business,  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  vocational  competence. 

Indeed,  agreement  is  so  nearly  unanimous  that  it  is 
hard  to  justify  not  requiring  occupational  competence 
of  every  business  teacher.  Such  a  requirement  is  com¬ 
ing.  New  York  City,  for  one,  requires  that  its  new 
business  teachers  have  vocational  experience.  When 
business  teachers  become  plentiful,  the  requirement  of 
job  knowledge  may  become  an  important  screening  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

But  no  universal  action  will  be  taken,  or  should  be 
taken,  until  it  is  proved  that  a  “laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.“ 

When  teachers’  salaries  are  boosted  in  recognition  of 
the  added  qualification,  business  teachers  will  get  oc¬ 
cupational  experience. 

So  we  come  to  the  question:  Does  work  experience 
merit  salary  increase?  For  an  answer,  read  this 
month’s  Join-the-Jury  feature  on  page  316,  where  the 
elected  leaders  of  nine  of  our  largest  business-education 
organizations  give  their  verdict:  “Yes I’’ 

Their  verdict,  however,  is  more  than  a  statement 
that  occupational  experience  should  be  recognized  as  a 
remunerate  qualification;  it  is  a  recognition  that  occu¬ 
pational  experience  is  a  qualification.  The  verdict  is 
handwriting  on  the  wall. 
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Are  you  a  coupon- 
clipper?  Does  your  right 
thumb  itch  when  you  see  a 
nice,  crisp  coupon  that  of¬ 
fers  something  for  nothing? 

Ah,  this  issue  of  the 
B.E.W.  will  be  a  field  day 
for  you:  there  are  jour  of 
them! 

The  Mimeograph  folks 
have  a  coupon  facing  our 
front  cover. 

The  Mum  folks  (shhh!) 
have  one  on  page  314.  Be 
sure  to  send  for  their 
grooming  chart.  It’s  a 
dandy  bulletin  board  piece. 

The  Gregg  Writer,  that 
students’  magazine  so  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  24-pages-per- 
issue  of  shorthand  reading 
plates,  announces  its  second- 
semester  rates  on  page  369. 

And  then  there’s  the 
B.E.W.’s  own  super-duper 
coupon  on  the  last  page, 
along  with  Archie  Bowie’s 
“On  the  Lookout,’’  where 
you  can  circle  numbers  and 
check  boxes — it’s  definitely 
the  executive  type  of  cou¬ 
pon. 

• 

More  seriously; 

Don’t  miss  John  Walsh’s 
blunt  article  about  “Pana¬ 
ceas  and  the  Shorthand 
Teacher,’’  on  page  326.  He 
published  this  article  in  the 
National  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Quarterly ;  but  it  is  so 
excellent  that  we  begged 
for — and  got — permission 
to  reprint  it. 

• 

And  don’t  miss  the  first 
half  of  Louis  A.  Leslie’s 
thunderclapping  article 
(page  338)  about  shorthand 
prognosis.  It’s  an  uncorker! 


What  Next? 

Textbooks  and 
Publishing 


CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD 

TEXTBOOKS  •  New  and  greatly  improved  instructional 
materials  are  coming ^ofif  the  press.  All  that  has  been  learned  in 
the  greatest  educational  program  of  all  time — the  war  educa¬ 
tional  program — is  being  incorporated  in  the  selection  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  postwar  instructional  materials  and  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  plans  that  accompany  them.  No  school  can  serve  its  com¬ 
munity  honestly  and  effectively  in  the  postwar  period  unless  it 
takes  advantage  of  these  new  teaching  aids  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date- 

Authors  and  publishers  are  doing  their  part  to  prepare  and 
produce  materials  that  will  enable  you  to  do  the  best  job  of  , 
teaching  in  your  entire  professional  career.  The  results  of  their 
efforts  deserve  your  most  critical  and  open-minded  examination. 
Unless  you,  too,  do  your  part  in  evaluating  the  new  texts,  what 
has  been  done  thus  far  to  improve  instructional  materials  will 
have  little  value. 

I  must  not  leave  this  subject  without  mentioning  the  acute 
shortage  of  texts  and  the  staggering  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  necessary  that  you  have  these  facts  so  that  you 
can  understand  the  handicaps  under  which  publishers  and 
schools  are  operating  and  will  probably  have  to  operate  for 
another  school  year.  The  production  of  books  depends  upon  ' 
the  availability  of  metal  for  type  and  plates,  of  presses  for 
printing,  of  suitable  paper,  of  cloth  and  glue  for  binding,  and 
last,  but  far  from  least,  of  highly  specialized  labor.  If  any  one 
of  these  items  is  lacking,  the  whole  production  program  is 
stopped.  Unfortunately,  every  one  of  these  items  has  been  un 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit  publishers  to  supply 
schools  with  anywhere  near  the  quantity  of  books  needed.  And 
this  shortage  of  these  critical  items  is  improving  very,  very 
slowly. 

The  supply  of  book  paper  is  especially  critical.  The  typical 
publisher  is  receiving  from  paper  mills  approximately  75  per 
cent  of  his  1942  volume  of  usage.  The  1946  demand  for  paper 
was  nearly  three  times  the  1943  volume  of  production.  Then, 
the  paper  that  the  publisher  is  able  to  buy  is  supplied  to  him  ^ 
usually  in  four  quarterly  installments.  This  plan  is  success- j 
(Continued  on  page  315)  ! 
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ful  in  dividing  the  year’s  business,  but  it  is  most  impracticable 
in  other  ways.  For  example,  textbook  publishers  have  to  com¬ 
plete  the  publication  of  most  of  their  books  for  fall  use  during 
the  spring  months.  They  may  need  9/12  of  their  paper  in 
,  three  months.  Yet,  under  present  conditions  they  will  get  de¬ 
livery  of  only  3/12  of  their  year’s  needs  in  these  three  critical 
months. 

Another  factor  that  operates  against  other  school  text  needs 
is  the  unprecedented  demand  for  college  textbooks,  occasioned 
by  the  veterans’  training  program. 

You  are  urged  to  estimate  now  your  textbook  needs  for  the 
next  school  year  and  to  place  your  orders  at  the  very  earliest 
possible  moment,  as  orders  are  usually  filled  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt  when  the  books  become  available- 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficult  problems  facing  publishers  is 
the  protection  of  the  schools  against  the  staggering  increased 
•  costs  of  production.  They  have  held  the  line  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  they  must  now  pass  on  to  the  consumer  his  fair  por¬ 
tion  of  these  increased  costs.  According  to  an  analysis  recently 
made  by  the  American  Book  Publishers  Council,  the  costs  of 
production  between  January,  1941,  and  April,  1946,  had  in¬ 
creased  approximately  as  follows: 


Linotype  composition  . 58% 

Electrotype  plates . 49% 

Printing  . 40% 

Binding . 58% 


These  costs  are  continuing  to  increase,  and  many  publishers 
are  increasing  their  textbook  prices  accordingly. 

’  One  thing  you  may  be  assured  of — the  publishers  of  the  coun- 
‘  try  have  been  using  and  are  continuing  to  use  all  their  in- 
^  genuity  and  their  best  efforts  to  provide  the  books  needed.  They 
^  appreciate  deeply  the  patience  and  the  understanding  of  the 
’  school  administrators  and  teachers.  They  need  your  continued 
I  co-operation. 

t 

^  TELLING  VERSUS  TEACHING  •  Teaching  is  more 
than  just  telling  students  what  to  do.  No  one  likes  to  be  told, 

'  as  is  illustrated  by  this  story — 

^  A  class  in  school  had  been  studying  famous  personages  in  old 
Greece  and  Rome  and  was  asked  to  write  a  short  essay  on 
^  ,  Socrates. 

Brevity  was  the  keynote  of  one  small  boy’s  response.  He 

l\ 

wrote:  “Socrates  was  a  great  man.  He  was  a  Greek-  He  went 
around  telling  people  what  to  do.  They  poisoned  him.” 

THINKOGRAM  •  “He  who  chops  his  own  wood  warms 
/  himself  twice.” — An  inscription  on  a  fireplace  in  a  hunting 
lodge. 


IN  WORLDS  TO 


GOME:  MARCH 

TYPING  •  Harold  Smith’s 
history  of  our  mistakes  in 
teaching  typing  (see  page 
320,  this  issue)  will  win4i 
up  with  an  analysis  of  what 
the  w'ar  did  to  our  teaching 
techniques. 

Katherine  Humphrey, 
who  describes  her  “Handi¬ 
cap-Hurdles”  plan  for  ad¬ 
vanced  typing  in  this  issue 
(page  346),  will  explain  in 
detail  how  to  use  this  plan 
to  develop  greater  speed 
and  accuracy  on  timed 
work. 

SHORTHAND  •  Louis  A. 
Leslie,  who  denudes 
theories  about  shorthand 
prognosis  in  this  issue 
(page  338),  will  redress 
the  matter  and  outline 
what  can  be  done  with 
prognostic  tests. 

BOOKKEEPING  •  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  another  Zacur 
chart,  March  will  bring  an 
outstanding  article  about 
Practical  bookkeeping  by  J. 
Marshall  Hanna.  It’s  long, 
and  it’s  meaty. 

DUPLICATING  •  E.  W. 
Alexander  will  end  his 
series  on  duplicating  prac¬ 
tices  by  answering  a  score 
of  specific  questions  that 
readers  have  sent  in  to  us. 
(See  this  month’s  article 
on  page  344.) 

TRANSCRIPTION  •  John 
Rowe,  whose  series  began 
last  month,  continues  with 
his  third  and  fourth  “prin¬ 
ciples  of  transcription.”  His 
second  principle  is  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  323  of  this 
issue. 

AND  the  usual  editorials, 
commentaries,  and  fea¬ 
tures. 
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The  presidents  of  nine  outstanding 
business-teacher  organizations  join 
the  B.E.W.  jury  to  discuss,  inform¬ 
ally  but  for  the  record,  the  question: 


Harold  R.  Gilbreth 


Earl  Dickerson 


Does  Work  Experieij 


Mr.  Lloyd,  Managing  Editor  of  the  B.E.W.  and  Foreman  of 
THE  Jury:  Gentlemen  and  Miss  Roberts,  we  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  willingness  to  join  the  jury.  Our  question  for  today  is  one  that  is 
important  to  business  teachers,  and  we  think  it  merits  your  attention. 

Mr.  Leslie,  Associate  Editor  of  the  B.E.W.  and  Official  Re- 
horter:  Mr.  Lloyd,  I  think  that  your  jury  might  be  prejudiced;  after  all, 
the  jury  members  are  themselves  teachers  and  would  benefit  if  their 
salaries  reflected  their  work  experience. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  That’s  why  I  said,  “merits  your  attention.”  The  jury  will 
take  a  practical  view  of  the  matter! 

Dr.  Earl  Dickerson,  National  President  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon: 

I  think  that  there  is  an  obvious  trend  tow'ard  recognizing  work  ex¬ 
perience.  Not  only  does  literature  reflect  this  recognition,  but  other 
agencies  do  also:  NOMA  is  helping;  the  George-Deen  Act  has  clearly 
defined  its  importance  in  distributive  education. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Ah,  we  have  a  starting  point:  the  worth  of  work  ex¬ 
perience.  If  you  don’t  mind.  Doctor  Dickerson.  .  . 

Dr.  Dickerson:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  .  .  .  let’s  define  our  question  first  of  all.  Mr.  Leslie,  will 
you  read  it  for  us? 

Mr.  Leslie:  I  quote:  The  salary  scales  of  some  school  districts  pro¬ 
vide  special  increments  for  teachers  who  devote  a  summer  to  additional 
academic  study.  (Now  comes  the  question,  or  rather,  the  statement  for 
the  jury  to  comment  on.)  Such  salary  scales  should  provide  correspond¬ 
ing  increments  for  business  teachers  who  devote  a  summer  to  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  genuine  vocational  experience. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  As  a  starting  point,  let  me  ask  whether  we  are  agreed 
on  the  worth  of  work  experience  itself? 

Dr.  Harold  Gilbreth,  President  of  the  Southern  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  :  In  view  of  our  long  advocacy  of  business  experience 
for  business  teachers,  that  ought  to  be  obvious. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Do  you  others  agree? 

Dr.  Hamden  L.  P'orkner,  President  of  the  United  Business 
Education  Association  :  I  think  that  business  experience,  properly  plan¬ 
ned  and  selected,  can  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  improved 
teaching  of  business  students. 

John  N.  Given,  President  of  the  Califurnia  Business  Education 
Association:  Yes,  I  agree.  Any  plan  that  will  bring  work  experience 
to  teachers  would  have  four  very  definite  and  rather  immediate  benefits: 
first,  it  would  improve  the  professional  status  of  the  teacher;  second,  it 
w'ould  increase  his  vocational  knowledge ;  third,  it  would  add  to  his  con- 
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Hamden  L.  Forknfr  John  N.  Given 


Ruth  L.  Roberts 


|lerit  Salary  Increases? 


fidence  in  the  classroom,  a  confidence  sustained  by  a  knowledge  of  current 
business  practice  and  procedure;  and  fourth  .  .  . 

Mr.  Leslie:  You  must  have  known  what  we  were  going  to  talk 
about ! 

Mr.  Given  :  No — it  is  just  that  I’ve  given  this  matter  a  lot  of  thought. 
The  fourth  benefit:  it  would  increase  the  reputation  of  the  teacher  with 
the  students. 

Ruth  L.  Roberts,  President  of  Pi  Omega  Pi:  I  certainly  agree 
with  Mr.  Given.  Work  experience  shows  the  teacher  what  to  stress  in 
teaching,  teaches  him  many  things  that  are  not  in  the  textbooks,  things 
that  will  be  helpful  to  his  students  when  they  make  the  transition  from 
school  to  employment.  Vocational  experience  also  helps  a  teacher  to  keep 
up  to  date  on  standards  of  employment,  new  business  methods,  organi¬ 
zation,  management,  equipment.  Like  Mr.  Given,  I  feel  that  occupational 
experience  proves  to  the  teacher — and  others,  too — that  he  can  do  what 
he  teaches. 

Edmond  S.  Donoho,  President  of  the  Eastern  Commercial 
r  Teachers  Association:  1  agree,  of  course,  with  the  value  you  are  all 
placing  on  work  experience.  I  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
problem  is  different  among  business-college  teachers. 

Mr.  Leslie:  You  are  a  private  school  man,  aren’t  you,  Mr.  Donoho? 

Mr.  Donoho:  Yes,  I  am — Strayer,  Bryant  and  Stratton  College,  and 
the  Washington  School  for  Secretaries — and  our  problem  is  different: 
the  proprietors  or  managers  of  business  schools  are  in  many  cases  prac- 
i  tical  businessmen  who  keep  in  close  touch  with  employers  of  trained 
office  workers.  They  direct  instruction  so  that  it  is  a  counterpart  of  on- 
the-job  training  experience  in  business  offices.  Our  evening-school 
teachers  are,  in  numerous  instances,  daytime  business  employees  and  are 
constantly  bringing  into  the  classrooms  their  practical  knowledge.  So,  we 
arc  not  only  aware  of  the  importance  of  work  experience,  but  we  also 
have  it! 

Alfred  Quinette,  President  of  the  Tri-State  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  :  We  still  haven’t  named  the  biggest,  the  most  fun¬ 
damental,  benefit  of  work  experience  for  teachers. 

Mr.  Lloyd.  Then  name  it,  Mr.  Quinette. 

Mr.  Quinette:  What  the  pupil  gets  from  his  teacher’s  experience.  It 
the  pupil  benefits  from  his  teacher’s  job  experience,  then  on  that  basis 
alone  we  can  justify  any  plan  that  will  stimulate  teachers  to  get  that 
^  experience.  And  the  pupil  does  benefit  because  this  instruction  is  im- 
j  proved  through  the  increased  confidence  of  the  student  in  the  teacher, 
and  the  teacher  in  himself. 
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Dr.  Benjamin  Haynes,  President  of  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association: 
For  a  long  time  now,  I  have  been  convinced 
that,  all  thfhgs  being  equal,  a  teacher  who  has 
been  certified  to  teach  but  who  has  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  experience  will  be  a  better  teacher  if  he  is 
required  to  work  in  the  field  of  his  teaching 
rather  than  to  attend  summer  school  to  study 
additional  subjects  that,  all  too  often,  are  taken 
merely  to  get  an  additional  degree. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Well,  Doctor  Haynes,  your  com¬ 
ment  brings  us  to  the  second  phase  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Apparently  we  are  unanimous  in  appre¬ 
ciating  the  value  of  work  experience;  so  now  we 
should  compare  the  merits  of  a  summer  in 
school  with  the  merits  of  a  summer  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  job. 

Dr.  Haynes:  Just  ask  any  teacher  who  has 
spent  a  summer  in  acquiring  vocational  ex¬ 
perience.  I'm  reasonably  certain  that  he  will 
say  that  his  experience  has  been  more  worth 
while  to  him  than  his  taking  courses  in  which 
he  was  not  interested  but  which  he  had  to  take 
to  meet  some  specified  requirement. 

Miss  Roberts;  You  can  ask  me,  for  one!  My 
own  business  experience,  both  in  stenographic 
and  executive  positions,  both  doing  stenographic 
work  and  then  directing  stenographers,  convinces 
me  of  the  importance  of  vocational  experience. 

Dr.  Dickerson:  Such  genuine  vocational  ex¬ 
perience  would,  in  many  cases,  be  of  far  greater 
value  than  the  pursuing  of  additional  academic 
training. 

Mr.  Given;  Certain  it  is  that  seven  or  eight 
weeks  of  fine  business  experience,  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  values  in  terms  of  good  business  con¬ 
tacts,  would  be  of  greater  importance  and  of 
greater  value  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  student 
than  a  similar  length  of  study  in  any  university 
classroom. 

Dr.  Gilbreth  :  I  had  an  interesting  experience 
on  that  question  last  July.  I  mailed  question¬ 
naires  to  directors  and  officers  of  the  SBEA  ask¬ 
ing  substantially  the  same  question.  Eleven 
answers  came  back.  Nine  were  favorable,  one 
was  negative,  and  one  was  a  qualified  answer. 
These  answers  seemed  to  indicate  that  responsi¬ 
ble  leaders  in  the  South  agree  that  recognition  of 
genuine  vocational  experience  should  equal  that 
given  for  summer-school  attendance. 

Mr.  Quinette:  Practical  business  experience 
is  as  much  a  vital  part  of  teacher  preparation  as 
is  any  advanced  study.  I  think  colleges,  like 
school  systems,  should  recognize  genuine  voca¬ 
tional  experience  as  the  equivalent  of  study  that 
may  be  completed  by  a  teacher  in  a  regular  sum¬ 
mer  session. 

Dr.  Forkner:  You  mean,  for  example,  for 
graduate  credit? 

3ie 


Mr.  Quinette:  For  both  graduate  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  credit,  depending  on  the  caliber  of 
the  work  and  extent  of  supervision.  In  either 
case  it  should  be  considered  for  salary  in¬ 
crements. 

Dr.  Forkner:  It  is  my  belief  that  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  will  soon  develop  a  program 
of  supervised  summer  work  experience  for  busi¬ 
ness  teachers. 

Mr.  Leslie:  Mr.  Lloyd,  wasn't  there  some¬ 
thing  in  the  B.E.W.  some  time  ago  about  a 
school  that  gave  such  credit? 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Yes,  last  June  we  had  an  article, 
“What  I  Learned  On  a  Summer  Job,''  in  which 
Dr.  P.  W.  Hutson,  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  described  his  summer  work-experience 
class.  That  course,  however,  was  for  guidance 
counselors  who  wanted  occupational  information. 

Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  President  of  thr 
Iowa  Business  Education  Association:  Mjr 
own  school,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  al¬ 
ready  gives  credit  for  work  experience  under 
qualified  faculty  supervision.  Students  may  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  as  six  credits  for  such  experience, 
for  which  they  register  in  the  regular  manner. 
At  present  two  faculty  members  are  devoting  a 
fourth  of  their  time  to  supervising  this  work. 

Dr.  Forkner:  I  believe  that  there  will  be 
more  of  that  sort  of  thing  arranged  for  business 
teachers — courses  for  which  they  will  receive 
credit  toward  degree  requirements,  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  now  provide  for  supervised 
teaching  experience. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  That  will  be  a  tremendous  for¬ 
ward  stride,  for  it  will  really  make  work  ex¬ 
perience  a  recognized  phase  of  teacher  qualifica¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Forkner;  It  is  important  that  we  con¬ 
sider  the  supervisory  aspects. 

Mr.  Lloyd;  Yes,  let's  consider  them.  We've 
agreed,  so  far,  on  the  importance  of  work  ex¬ 
perience  and  have  placed  it  on  a  level  of  im¬ 
portance  equal  to  that  of  a  summer's  study  .  . . 

Dr.  Douglas:  Granted,  that  is,  that  there 
would  be  this  problem  of  subjective  evaluation 
of  what  constitutes  “genuine"  vocational  ex¬ 
perience. 

Mr.  Lloyd;  Granted,  Doctor  Douglas.  Now 
let's  look  at  this  making-it-genuine  problem. 
Doctor  Forkner,  you  were  saying  .  .  .  ? 

Dr.  Forkner:  That  poorly  selected  and 
poorly  planned  business  experiences  are  likely 
to  have  little  value  other  than  to  increase  the 
bank  balance  of  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Quinette:  Teachers  who  work  during 
the  summer  at  part-time  jobs,  to  obtain  busineu 
experience,  usually  must  take  work  that  offers 
small  financial  return.  Part-time  jobs  do  not 
offer  high  wages. 
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Mr.  Leslie:  That  depends  on  the  job.  In  New 
York  City,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  equal  regular 
teaching  salaries. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  I  want  to  hear  more  about  su¬ 
pervising,  Doctor  Forkner. 

Dr.  Forkner:  The  selection  and  planning 
of  a  summer  of  business  experience  needs  to 
have  the  same  care  and  thought  as  the  planning 
of  a  summer  of  study.  It  is  not  enough  to  find 
a  job,  to  take  it,  to  work  at  it.  Unless  thought 
is  put  into  planning,  it  is  likely  that  a  work- 
experience  program  will  deteriorate  into  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  bears  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
major  job  of  helping  boys  and  girls  make  a 
better  adjustment  to  work  life  when  they  leave 
our  business  classes. 

Dr.  Haynes:  There  is  no  doubt  that  work 
experience,  if  it  is  to  be  rated  highly,  must  be 
achieved  on  the  basis  of  established  standards. 

•  Mr.  Given:  That's  right.  Doctor  Haynes.  A 
payment  of  any  salary  increment  for  a  summer’s 
work  experience  should  be  protected  by  a  work¬ 
able  system  of  evaluation  and  reporting.  I  guess 
it  is  obvious  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  work 
experience  that  would  be  of  insufficient  value  to 
warrant  a  salary  increase. 

.  Mr.  Leslie:  Like? 

Mr.  Given:  Well,  picking  oranges  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  would  hardly  improve  one’s  ability  to 
teach  typing! 

Dr.  Haynes:  Summer  work  experience  can 
well  be  under  the  control  of  some  properly  dele¬ 
gated  official,  and  the  work  itself  can  be  scored 
by  him.  Such  a  plan  is  implied  in  our  jury  prob¬ 
lem.  This  approximates  the  co-operative  plan  of 
education.  Under  this  plan,  a  student  receives 
college  credit;  so  why  shouldn’t  a  practitioner 
receive  credit? 

Dr.  Gilbreth:  And  for  the  practitioner,  this 
"credit”  should  be  in  the  form  of  salary  incre¬ 
ments. 

Miss  Roberts:  But  how  are  you  going  to 
'  evaluate  "genuine  vocational  experience”?  Busi¬ 
ness,  trade,  and  industry  are  not  standardized. 
How  would  you  go  about  standardizing  the 
teacher’s  occupational  experience? 

Mr.  Leslie:  The  New  York  City  public 
school  system  requires  one  year  of  properly 
evaluated  work  experience  as  a  prerequisite  to 
,  the  employment  of  business  teachers.  They  have 
1  a  workable  plan  for  evaluating  work  experience 
j  of  this  kind. 

5  Dr.  Dickerson:  An  accounting  should  be 
made  by  the  employing  firm  to  the  school  super- 
j  intendent,  an  accounting  relative  to  the  quality 
s  of  work  performed.  After  all,  this  is  what  addi- 
•%  f  tional  training  should  do:  if  a  gap  exists,  re- 
I  gardless  of  what  it  is,  fill  it!  If  it  is  a  lack  of 
vocational  experience,  the  increment  should  be 


given  the  teacher  who  acquires  such  training 
just  as  if  he  had  a  deficiency  in  academic  train¬ 
ing  and  filled  it. 

Dr.  Douglas:  Someone  should  be  designated 
who  would  evaluate  and  approve  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  before  it  is  begun. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  On  what  should  that  person  base 
his  evaluation? 

Dr.  Douglas:  Offhand,  I  can  see  three  bases: 
first,  the  extent  to  which  the  duties  performed  on 
the  job  have  a  bearing  on  the  assigned  teaching 
duties;  second,  the  extent  to  which  the  job  duties 
duplicate  other  recent  work  experience;  and 
third,  the  extent  to  which  the  job  provides 
“learning  opportunities”  as  distinguished  from 
"routine  tasks.” 

Dr.  Forkner:  That’s  right — planning!  If  a 
teacher  wants  his  work  experience  to  get  him  a 
salary  raise,  he  should  be  required  to  submit 
in  writing  what  he  plans  to  do  in  the  way  of 
work  experience,  what  he  expects  to  gain  from 
it,  and  a  specific  list  of  duties  he  is  to  perform. 
As  a  part  of  the  plan,  the  teacher  should  also 
be  required  to  submit  to  his  superintendent  a 
written  statement  at  the  end  of  the  work  period 
indicating  whether  or  not  be  was  able  to  follow 
the  intended  plan  and  what  he  gained  from  the 
work  experience  in  the  way  of  skills,  understand¬ 
ings,  and  new  knowledges,  together  with  a 
statement  of  how  these  skills,  knowledges,  and 
understandings  are  to  be  incorporated  into  his 
teaching  plans  for  his  students. 

Mr.  Quinette:  Yes,  and  also  how  the  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  expected  to  benefit  from  these  new 
skills,  knowledges,  and  understandings. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  That  sounds  reasonable.  Doctor 
Forkner.  I  know  that  the  Frick  Foundation  re¬ 
quires  such  information  before  it  gives  a  sum¬ 
mer-time  scholarship  to  school  teachers,  and 
after  giving  it,  too. 

Mr.  Leslie:  Isn’t  that  what  some  schools 
expect  of  a  teacher  who  is  going  to  take  a  sum¬ 
mer  session  of  study  at  school-district  expense? 

Dr.  Dickerson  :  Exactly.  In  that  way  school 
superintendents  can  make  sure  that  recognition 
is  given  for  something  worth  recognizing. 

Dr.  Forkner:  It  is  my  hope  that,  until  the 
day  comes  when  graduate  schools  can  universally 
offer — and  supervise — a  work-experience  pro¬ 
gram,  alert  school  boards  and  superintendents 
will  set  up  specific  plans  and  machinery  for 
carrying  out  and  evaluating  plans  for  genuine 
vocational  experience. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  How  about  the  private  schools, 
Mr.  Donoho?  Don’t  they  have  special,  different 
problems? 

Mr.  Donoho:  The  private  school  has  a  more 
difficult  problem  because  its  school  year  is 
longer,  often  48  to  50  weeks;  regular  teachers 
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are  usually  employed  for  the  entire  year,  and  a 
vacation  of  one  month  or  less  is  typical;  many 
full-time  teachers  instruct  both  day  and  evening 
classes.  So,  the  teachers  have  less  opportunity 
to  go  out  and  get  additional  experience. 

Mr.  Leslie:  But,  Mr.  Donoho,  suppose  that 
business  experience  became,  universally,  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  business  teachers? 

Mr.  Donoho:  Eventually  business  schools 
may  have  to  lengthen  vacations,  grant  sabbatical 
leaves,  prescribe  on-the-job  experience  as  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  upgrading  in  salary,  or  employ 
substitute  teachers  for  intervals  long  enough  to 
give  regular  daytime  teachers  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tain  work  experience. 

Mr.  Leslie:  Becomes  expensive,  doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  Donoho:  Well,  higher  standards  justify 
higher  tuition  fees,  just  as  they  justify  a  higher 
salary.  With  higher  tuition  fees,  too,  it  becomes 
possible  to  pay  a  higher  salary;  and  the  greater 
rewards  will  attract  and  hold  the  services  of 
superior  experienced  teachers. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  You  know.  Jury,  we’ve  almost 
reached  the  place  in  this  discussion  that  I  had 
dimly  hoped  for:  we’ve  agreed  on  the  importance 
of  work  experience;  w^e’ve  agreed  that  teachers 
should  get  occupational  experience;  we’ve  agreed 
that  the  experience  should  be  evaluated  by  stand¬ 
ards  or  supervision  or  reports.  Now  Mr.  Donoho 
has  stated — and  I  see  by  your  nods  that  you 
agree — that  worth-while  job  experiences  will 
make  the  teacher  worth  more  to  his  employer. 

Dr.  Douglas:  More  than  that — I’d  say  every 
school  district  would  be  justified  in  encouraging 
its  business  teachers  to  undertake  a  full,  well- 
balanced  professional  training  program. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  And  that  would  include? 

Dr.  Douglas:  Both  academic  training  and  oc¬ 
cupational  experience. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  And  pay  equal  increments? 

Dr.  Douglas:  I  think  I  can  say  “Yes”  for  all 
of  us. 

Dr.  Gilbreth:  And  I’d  like  to  recommend 
that  a  copy  of  this  discussion  be  sent  to  the 
certification  officers  of  state  boards  of  education. 
There  may  be  others,  too,  who  are  not  directly 
connected  with  business  education  but  who  should 
become  acquainted  with  our  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Given  :  Second  that,  if  it’s  a  motion. 

Mr.  Lloyd:  Wait — ^let’s  bring  our  audience, 
the  readers,  into  this.  Put  this  on  the  record,  too, 
M  r.  Leslie : 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  discussion  to  any 
person  or  any  agency  for  whom  we  receive  a 
name  and  address  from  any  reader.  Send  us  the 
name  and  address;  we’ll  mail  a  copy  at  once. 

Thank  you  for  your  co-operation.  Jurymen. 
Perhaps  your  discussion  will  really  launch  a 
program  of  certified  work  experience. 


Teaching  Methods 
in  Typewriting 

HAROLD  H.  SMITH 
(Continued  from  last  month)  | 
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1910  to  1919 

B  Y  1910,  the  Underwood,  Remington,  and 
Smith  Premier  typewriter  companies  had 
training  tables  of  expert  typists.  Royal,  L  C 
Smith,  and  Monarch  typewriter  companies  oc¬ 
casionally  employed  experts  in  contests  and  for  • 
demonstrations.  Competition  was  intense. 

The  correctness  of  the  high-typewriter-table- 
low-chair  position  was  fully  established.  All 
professional  operators  had  adopted  it  by  1915. 
Between  1910  and  1912,  the  same  experts 
proved  the  need  for  adequate,  well-placed  light 
on  the  copy  and  on  the  work  in  the  machine. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  neither  of  these 
essentials  has  yet  been  incorporated  into  cus¬ 
tomary  school  and  office  practice. 

The  Underwood  and  Remington  (and  later 
the  Royal,  L  C  Smith,  and  Woodstock)  type¬ 
writer  companies  co-operated  with  schools  by 
setting  up  awards  and  monthly  speed-zoixttsX 
copy  services  between  1910  and  1920,  About  ^ 
the  same  time  more  emphasis  on  quality  was 
stimulated  by  other  kinds  of  contests:  in  1915, 
the  Gregg  IV riter  magazine  expanded  its  cre¬ 
dentials  program,  to  found  the  Order  of 
Artistic  Typists,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  ^ 
focus  attention  on  improvement  in  the  typing  i 
done  in  schools. 

All  these  free  or  low-cost  services  had  the 
effect  of  setting  up  country-wide  standards  of 
greater  importance  to  individual  teachers  and 
students  than  local  standards.  Even  students 
who  did  not  send  in  papers  for  certificates  and 
awards  w'ere  more  consciously  aware  of  their 
need  to  meet  these  country-wide  standards. 

The  first  World  War  and  its  dearth  of 
typists  saw  typewriter  companies  take  the  lead 
again.  They  conducted  special  courses  for 
teachers  in  many  cities,  to  show  how  mass 
teaching  could  be  carried  on.  They  introduced  ► 
on  a  wide  scale  the  unison  method  of  dictating 
letters,  strokes,  words,  phrases,  and  paragraph 
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matter;  and  the  slapstick  and  the  phonograph 
record — unfortunately,  too  often  without  care¬ 
ful  observation  of  their  respective  limitations. 
The  result:  misinterpretation  by  teachers, 
exaggeration  and  wasteful  use  of  the  devices, 
and  ultimately  popular  repudiation  of  some 
of  them. 

The  phonograph  method  was  later  revived 
through  the  enterprise  of  B.  J.  Griffin  and 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle  in  the  form  of  rhythm 
records  (1922). 

Metal,  paper,  cardboard,  and  cloth  key¬ 
board  shields  were  also  developed  by  teachers 
who  had  the  mistaken  notion  that  touch  type¬ 
writing  was  a  negative  thing — not  looking  at 
the  keyboard.  The  kinesthetic  concept, 
vaguely  recognized  by  the  experts  as  early  as 
1890,  espoused  by  Altmaier  (Philadelphia, 
1901)  in  a  textbook,  and  described  by  W.  F. 
Book  in  his  thesis  of  1901,  had  not  taken  hold 
of  typing  teachers. 

During  and  after  the  War  there  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  the  demand  for  typing 
teachers.  Many  changed  over  from  other  oc¬ 
cupations.  Few  of  these  new  typing  teachers 
could  do  better  than  grope  their  way  over  the 
keyboard.  The  educational  background  of 
many  was  markedly  below  that  of  other  teach¬ 
ers  around  them.  Colleges  and  universities 
haltingly  began  to  organize  teacher-training 
courses,  many  of  them  bootlegged  into  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Even  the  teacher  trainers  often  had  to  hide 
their  lack  of  typing  skill  from  their  students. 
Course  content  was  often  dictated  or  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  theories  of  the  education  depart¬ 
ments  in  those  institutions.  The  trainees  were 
stuffed  with  psychology  and  pedagogy,  courses 
‘  in  school  administration,  social  problems,  and 
so  on.  Unfortunately,  few  properly  mastered 
the  subject  matter,  practical  teaching  art,  and 
demonstrable  operating  skill  they  needed  to 
train  vocationally  competent  typists. 

Typewriting  contest  records  were  pushed 
’  steadily  upward  during  this  decade,  until  the 
one-hour  record  by  Margaret  Owen  reached 
143  net  words  a  minute  and  the  30-minute 
record  was  set  at  145  net  by  George  Hossfield 
— both  in  the  1917  New  York  championships. 


the  typewriter  every  time  you  make  an  error!" 

Thereafter,  the  adoption  of  the  10-word-per 
error  penalty  in  April,  1918,  lowered  subse¬ 
quent  records  but  tended  greatly  to  improve 
accuracy. 

mo  to  1929 

In  the  decade  1920-1929,  the  typewriting 
contests  became  almost  entirely  an  advertising 
medium  for  one  typewriter  company ;  the  other 
companies  had  disbanded  their  training  depart¬ 
ments  and  were  contenting  themselves  with 
past  laurels  and  the  work  of  a  few  traveling 
demonstrators.  The  one  company,  however, 
organized  district  and  state  contests  through¬ 
out  the  country;  and  some  schools  turned  out 
in  one  and  two  years  of  school  practice  many 
typists  who  typed  in  the  80  and  90  net  word 
range,  equaling  and  surpassing  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  company  experts  of  but  a  few  years 
before. 

In  order  further  to  standardize  contest  re¬ 
sults  and  make  them  more  comparable,  a 
change  was  made  in  the  rules  of  1924.  This 
change  called  for  the  stroke  counting  of  all 
contest  matter.  The  standard  word  was  de¬ 
fined  arbitrarily  as  containing  four  characters 
plus  a  space — five  strokes.  This  lowered  the 
records  still  more  but  was  a  definite  gain  in 
the  long  run. 

During  this  decade  we  witnessed  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  notions,  based  on  psychological  and 
pedagogical  theories,  that  threatened  or  ques¬ 
tioned  nearly  all  teaching  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  Born  of  the  theories  of  amateur 


^  This  is  a  history,  a  chronicle.  It  tells  us  the  backgrounds  of  our 
practices  and  traces  the  origins  and  development  of  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  in  our  typing  classes  today. 
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psychologists,  a  rash  of  ideas  broke  out  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  teacher  and 
administrator,  disparaged  much  of  what  had 
been  learned  so  laboriously  over  so  many  years. 

Repetition  in  typing  practice,  for  example, 
was  anathema.  Rhythm  was  a  snare  and  a  de¬ 
lusion.  An  exception  must  never  be  permitted 
to  occur.  Some  teachers  interpreted  this  last 
as  meaning  “never  look  at  the  machine” ; 
others,  as  applying  only  to  “typed  errors”  or 
to  “technique”  or  to  some  other  phase  that 
seemed  important  at  the  moment. 

Learning  by  the  “whole”  method,  variously 
interpreted,  must  always  be  preferre'd  to  learn¬ 
ing  by  the  “part”  method.  (In  what  diverse 
ways  this  principle  was  interpreted!)  Students 
were  never  to  be  permitted  to  become  dis¬ 
couraged;  everything  they  did  must  lead  to 
“satisfactions.” 

We  were  well  on  our  way  to  resolving  and 
rectifying  these  radical  departures  from  safe 
procedures  when  the  depression  of  1929  struck 
with  full  force.  The  typewriter  companies 
withdrew  their  free  monthly  copy  services  and 
awards  plans.  They  substituted  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  service  concentrated  in  the  Typewriter 
Educational  Research  Bureau ;  but  this  Bureau 
was  staffed  by  persons  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  operation  of  these  plans  and  with¬ 
out  intimate  contact  with  those  who  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  high  degree  of  typewriting  skill.  The 
test  services  were  broadened  to  include  tabu¬ 
lations,  rough  drafts,  and  letters  as  well  as  the 
usual  straight  copy.  No  awards  were  avail¬ 
able.  While  many  teachers  felt  that  the  addi¬ 
tions  were  helpful,  attempts  to  get  returns  and 
to  set*  norms  on  each  particular  test  were  un¬ 
successful  because  of  the  tremendous  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  active  participants  in  the 
new  plan.  This  general  result  can  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  the  Gregg  Writer  Cre 
dential  Service:  it  continued  to  show  a  steady 
increase  year  after  year  because  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  awards  as  incentives. 

The  depression  also  greatly  reduced  enroll¬ 
ments  in  typing  departments.  For  several  years 
some  leading  educators  saw  fit  to  minimize  the 


vocational  values  and  to  emphasize  the  gen-  ! 
eral  and  social  values  of  business-education 
subjects — including  typing.  Their  point  of 
view  introduced  countless  questionable  objec¬ 
tives  and  practices,  most  of  which  had  to  be  » 
disproved  and  rejected  under  difficulties.  ' 

The  personal-use  typing  course  was  almost 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  devocationalization 
trend.  Some  leaders  called  for  and  set  up 
separate  typing  programs  for  personal-use  i 
training;  and,  in  their  efforts  to  make  these  ‘ 
programs  completely  different  from  vocational 
typing  courses,  they  discredited  the  course  be-  I 
cause  of  its  substandard  achievement.  i 

Characteristic  of  the  thinking  of  these  ^ 
times  was  the  practice  of  some  teacher-trainers, 
who  lacked  completely  any  personal  skill  in  I 
typing,  to  lecture  blandly  on  ridiculous  teach-  ’• 
ing  theories  based  solely  upon  their  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  psychology  and  pedagogy — witji-  i 
out  fear  of  contradiction  from  their  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  equally  unskilled  teachers-to-be. 

Outsiders,  no  matter  how  experienced  and 
expert,  had  to  twist  and  squirm  their  way 
through  countless  public  appearances  and  in¬ 
terviews  until  such  time  as  they  could  dis-  | 
cover  overwhelming  proof  of  the  futility  of  I 
such  ideas  or  discover  some  authority  before 
whom  the  theorist  would  bow. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  theories  about 
typing  on  the  stroke,  the  combination,  and  the 
sentence  levels.  The  practical  facts  about 
these  things  were  six)ken  and  written  about  by 
the  early  demonstrators,  as  far  back  at  least  as  ; 
1890.  Book  set  them  forth  in  his  psychologi-  i 
cal  study  of  1901.  College-trained  teachers  i 
and  authors  began  talking  about  them  about  I 
1920.  But  the  vital  differences  between  the 
practice  methods  suitable  for  typing  on  these  ; 
three  levels  were  not  even  presented  to  teach¬ 
ers  until  1929;  then  only  by  teachers  who 
went  back  to  their  own  personal  experiences 
as  skillful  typists  in  order  to  discover  the  facts. 

If  nothing  else,  this  decade  taught  that  there  | 
is  no  substitute  for  the  teacher’s  possessing  j 
adequate  personal  skill.  i 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.)  j 


1 


FOR  ORGANIZATION  TREASURERS  •  The  size  of  the  envelope  appears  to  be  a  factor  : 

in  getting  returns  (and  checks).  On  a  100,000  Christmas  Seal  mailing  in  St.  Louis,  half  1 

were  sent  with  a  size  6%  reply  envelope  and  half  with  a  size  9  reply  envelope.  The  larger  / 

envelopes  brought  not  only  4  per  cent  more  contributors,  but  also  a  5  per  cent  larger  j 

contribution. — Envelope  Economies  I 
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Part  Two  of  a  Series  on  Transcription  Teaching 


Teach  More, 
Test  Less 

•  JOHN  L.  ROWE 
Boston  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

'Performance  standards  in  transcrip¬ 
tion  classes  are  constantly  being  upgraded. 

.  More  and  more  teachers  are  reporting  progress 
in  the  development  of  transcription  skill.  An 
analysis  of  the  classroom  activities  of  these 
successful  teachers  has  shown  that  the  second 
principle  of  good  teaching — teach  more,  test 
less — has  played  an  important  part  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction  in  transcription. 

For  many  years  Blanchard  has  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  application  of  this  principle 
in  building  shorthand  skill.  His  discussion  of 
this  principle  in  Twenty  Shortcuts  to  Short¬ 
hand  Speed^  is  well  worth  reading. 

Authorities  on  the  drama  inform  us  there 
are  thirty-six  possible  plots  or  dramatic  situa¬ 
tions.*  A  new  play  is  after  all  but  an  old  plot 
with  a  different  interpretation  in  another  en¬ 
vironment.  This  treatise  on  the  teach  more, 
test  less  principle  is  the  same  story  but  with 
a  new  interpretation. 

Transcription  skill  is  developed  through  a 
I  planned  instructional  program.  An  analysis 
*  of  the  teach  more,  test  less  principle  applied  to 
the  teaching  of  transcription  reveals  two  ma¬ 
jor  activities:  the  activity  of  previewing  and 
the  activity  of  training. 

I.  The  Activity  of  Previewing 

The  concept  of  previewing  implies  more 
than  presenting  the  difficult  shorthand  outlines 
on  the  blackboard.  Previewing  is  all  inclusive 
of  those  skills  and  knowledges  essential  in 

*CIyde  I.  Blanchard,  Tvjenty  Shortcuts  to  Short¬ 
hand  Speed.  New  York,  The  Gregg  Publishing 

'  Company,  1939.  pp.  8 — 11. 

*George8  Polti,  Thirty-Six  Dramatic  Situations. 

I  Franklin,  Ohio,  Reve  Publishing  Company,  1924. 


producing  a  mailable  transcript.  It  means 
going  over  the  entire  letter  or  article  for  the 
following  aspects  and  components  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  skill:  English  and  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion,  punctuation,  spelling  and  word  usage, 
word  division,  letter  setup,  and  shorthand. 

Preview  teaching  is  our  main  task. 
Throughout  the  course  everything  confusing 
or  new  to  the  students  is  previewed.  Even 
during  the  testing  period,  if  some  incidental 
principle  occurs  that  has  not  been  covered 
previously,  it  is  “previewed”  for  the  student. 
We  test  only  on  the  material  covered  in  our 
teaching. 

How  to  Preview  for  Transcription 

Previewing  is  a  teacher-imposed  activity. 
The  majority  of  pupils  will  recewe  the 
greatest  benefit  if  the  presentation  is  in  the 
form  of  drill  with  the  entire  class  participat¬ 
ing.  When  previewing  the  proposed  tran¬ 
script  for  shorthand  outlines,  the  instructor 
will  first  present  each  difficult  outline  on  the 
blackboard,  telling  the  students  to  practice  the 
character  as  many  times  as  possible.  By  allow¬ 
ing  three  or  four  seconds  between  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  each  outline,  there  is  sufficient  time 
for  the  students  to  write  the  character  two 
or  three  times  in  their  notebooks.  By  so  doing, 
not  only  is  the  form  of  the  character  learned, 
but  through  this  limited  repetitive  practice 
greater  executional  facility  is  also  developed. 

All  the  previewed  outlines  for  the  proposed 
transcript  are  placed  in  a  group  on  the  black¬ 
board  and  left  there  for  any  immediate  future 
reference.  After  the  necessary  outlines  have 
been  presented,  the  teacher  previews  all  Eng¬ 
lish,  punctuation,  and  similar  aspects  not  cov¬ 
ered  in  previous  teaching.  When  this  has  been 
done,  it  is  possible  to  provide  a  quick  review 
of  the  shorthand  outlines  by  drilling  orally 
and  in  unison  on  the  outlines  left  on  the  board. 
This  last-minute  practice,  or  oral  previewing, 
just  before  the  “official  tabt”  will  assist  in  au¬ 
tomatizing  the  desired  mental  images  of  the 
outlines. 


Last  month.  Doctor  Rowe  discussed  his 
first  principle  of  teaching  transcription: 
“Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.** 
— Editor 
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Avoid  Previewing  by  the  Discussion  Method 

Previewing  through  class  discussion  gener¬ 
ally  results  in  confusion  and  disaster.  The 
weakness  of  this  procedure  is  illustrated 
through  the  following  narrative  between  a 
shorthand  teacher  and  his  class — previewing 
through  discussion: 

Class,  how  do  you  write  the  word  unusually': 
(Several  different  answers  are  given  at  once.)  All 
right,  just  one  at  a  time  .  .  .  Elsie,  how  is  it  written? 

(Elsie  hems  and  haws  and  eventually  describes 
orally  how  she  thinks  it  should  be  written.  Her 
ability  to  describe  orally  how  a  shorthand  outline 
should  be  written  is  no  better  than  most  people’s 
ability  to  describe  shorthand  outlines  orally,  and  her 
contribution  unfortunately  turned  out  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  waste  of  time.  As  the  teacher  was  among 
those  who  didn’t  understand  Elsie’s  oral  description, 
it  was  not  possible  to  inform  the  class  whether  Elsie 
was  right  or  wrong.) 

Amy,  how  would  you  write  it?  Amy  gives  an  in¬ 
correct  version  of  unusually  ...  Is  that  correct 
class  ? 

Finally  the  teacher  hurriedly  (anxious  by  now  to 
discuss  the  next  outline)  informs  the  class  of  the 
correct  form  for  the  word  (probably  orally)  and 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  next  outline  to  be  learned. 

Five  minutes  after  all  the  outlines  have  been 
presented,  the  teacher  is  dictating  the  text  for 
transcription  and  the  word  unusually  is  heard. 
Will  the  students  be  able  to  visualize  mentally 
the  correct  outline  and  thus  write  it?  Will 
they  be  able  to  isolate  the  correct  outline  from 
the  various  forms  given  by  Amy,  Elsie,  and 
the  teacher?  Not  only  will  they  probably 
write  the  incorrect  outline,  but  they  will  also 
hesitate  in  doing  so  (thus  reducing  speed) 
while  trying  to  remember  which  outline  was 
finally  correct. 

The  discussion  method  of  previewing  vio^ 
lates,  particularly,  our  second  principle  of 
good  teaching.  As  just  described,  this  method 
is  little  more  than  orally  testing  and  quizzing 
the  students;  and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
avofd  by  all  means  in  order  to  live  up  to  our 
principle,  teach  more,  test  less. 

II.  The  Activity  of  Training 

Each  training  period  should  be  of  four 
weeks’  duration,  followed  by  a  testing  period 
of  one  week,  during  which  some  opportunity 
is  provided  to  test  power  production  as  well 
as  fundamentals  in  the  various  constituents  of 
transcription.  A  remedial  period  of  one  week 
should  follow  the  testing  period.  This  six-week 
cycle  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  time  per¬ 


mits;  the  frequency  will  depend  on  how  much 
time  is  given  to  transcription  in  the  steno¬ 
graphic  curriculum.  Under  this  plan  only 
one-sixth  of  the  formal  class  time  is  spent  in 
testing,  thus  adhering  to  the  principle,  teach 
more,  test  less. 

There  are  specific  basic  objectives  for  each 
training  period.  These  ought  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  and  clearly  defined  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  This  common  ground  and  clear  under¬ 
standing  as  to  what  is  expected  during  each 
training  period  is  a  vital  factor  in  motivation 
and  in  keeping  the  class  working  continuously 
until  the  objectives  are  achieved.  For  example, 
some  broad,  over-all  objectives  for  the  first 
training  period  might  include  the  following: 

1.  Letter  placement  and  setup: 

a.  To  center  a  specified  style  of  letter — short, 
medium,  long — from  shorthand  notes  dic¬ 
tated  at  various  speeds  and  pressures,  as 
well  as  from  various  types  of  vocabulary. 

2.  English  fundamentals  and  punctuation: 

a.  To  punctuate  the  compound  sentence. 

b.  To  punctuate  sentences  containing  inter¬ 
rupting  elements. 

c.  To  punctuate  subordinate  clauses. 

3.  Word  usage: 

a.  To  define  all  words  covered  in  the  tran¬ 
script. 

b.  To  spell  all  words  covered  in  the  tran¬ 
script. 

4.  Mechanics: 

a.  To  use  the  dictionary  functionally  and 
with  rapidity. 

b.  To  organize  and  place  materials  correctly 
at  the  desk. 

c.  To  use  carbon  paper,  erasers,  and  envel¬ 
opes. 

The  training  program  implies  continuous 
teaching  activity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  Transcription  Error  Chart  and  Profile  of 
Progress,  employed  by  the  teacher  and  student, 
is  the  medium  around  which  centers  much  of 
the  activity  during  each  six-week  cycle.  ThN 
chart  may  be  kept  by  the  pupil,  by  the  teacher, 
or  by  both. 

All  errors  made  on  individual  transcripts 
are  recorded  on  the  chart  daily.  Both  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher  note  their  progress.  The 
student  may  observe  how  often  each  error  « 
repeated,  and  the  teacher  will  watch  closely 
the  recurrence  of  errors  as  a  barometer  of  his 
teaching. 

During  the  training  period  the  instructor 
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corrects  the  transcripts  while  they  are  “still 
warm.”  As  soon  as  a  student  finishes  a  tran- 
,  script  (including  the  proofreading),  he  indi- 
I  cates  to  his  instructor  that  he  is  ready  to  have 
'  it  corrected.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  read  the  transcript  word  for  word ;  instead, 
he  is  to  spot  the  major  points  covered  for  that 
day,  especially  those  stressed  during  the  pre¬ 
viewing  period.  Perhaps  the  wrong  council 
was  used — not  only  would  he  point  out  this 
)  error  but  at.  the  same  time  explain  why  it  was 
incorrect.  Only  a  glance  at  the  paper  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  the  correctness  of  letter 
placement.  If  attention  has  been  given  to  a 
compound  word  during  the  preview,  the 
teacher  can  easily  recall  the  paragraph  in 
which  it  appears  and  quickly  verify  its  correct- 
r  ness.  A  check  mark  is  recorded  in  the  appro- 
I  priate  space  on  the  Transcription  Chart. 
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Do  More  Than  Check  or  Correct 

As  the  teacher  corrects  he  explains  and 
teaches  some  more.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on 
showing,  teaching,  and  helping  rather  than  o:'. 
testing,  marking,  and  checking.  Calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  errors  in  a  personal  and  friendly  man¬ 
ner  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  learning. 
The  greatest  benefit  of-all  is  derived  by  having 
the  errors  corrected  while  the  student’s  in¬ 
terest  is  at  its  highest.  Then,  too,  the  students 
will  learn  while  doing,  which,  as  described  in 
this  article,  is  virtually  synonymous  with 
“learning  by  doing” — and  that  is  considered 
by  many  as  a  sound,  desirable  educational 
philosophy. 

This  on-the-spot  teaching  activity  is  also  of 
much  strategic  value  to  the  teacher.  He  can 
see  students’  errors  in  relation  to  the  total  pic¬ 
ture,  to  the  total  teaching  program.  Thus,  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  follow  up  those  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  principles  as  revealed  through 
the  transcription  error  chart  by  reteaching  the 
next  day  while  students’  minds  are  still  re¬ 
ceptive  and  alive  to  the  current  principles- 
Thus  another  opportunity  has  been  provided 
to  teach  more. 

The  Student  Keeps  Working 

The  following  question  might  be  raised  at 
this  time:  Wouldn’t  a  number  of  students  be 
idle  at  their  machines  while  waiting  in  turn 
for  their  transcripts  to  be  corrected?  When 
students  complete  transcripts  before  the 
teacher  is  free  to  come  to  their  desks  (he  is 


with  some  other  student),  they  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  next  job  at  hand.  When  the 
teacher  has  finished  with  one  student,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  next  student  who  has  his  tran¬ 
scription  ready  for  correction. 

Individual  differences  are  as  evident  in  the 
transcription  class  as  elsewhere,  and  in  actual 
practice  the  students  usually  finish  transcripts 
at  intervals  sufficiently  spaced  to  provide  for 
correction  upon  completion.  After  the  teacher 
uses  this  activity-correction  technique  for  a  few 
days,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  cover  all  the 
transcripts  as  they  are  completed. 

Students  respond  to  the  businesslike  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  training  program.  Its  activity  na¬ 
ture  suggests  business  and  industry ;  everybody 
works,  including  the  teacher,  and  the  students 
will  put  forth  greater  effort  when  the  teacher 
works  right  along  with  them.  Furthermore, 
by  being  able  to  see  their  results  the  same  day, 
generally  as  soon  as  their  work  is  proofread, 
they  will  work  all  the  harder. 

III.  The  Testing  Period 

After  the  objectives  for  the  first  training 
period  have  been  thoroughly  covered  through 
teaching,  previewing,  and  transcription  prac¬ 
tice,  then  the  student  is  ready  for  a  testing 
period  of  one  week. 

The  testing  period  implies  he  is  on  his  own 
and  working  under  conditions  simulating  those 
in  business  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
in  the  classroom.  He  may,  however,  use  the 
dictionary.  Only  those  principles  not  covered 
in  the  training  period  should  be  previewed  at 
this  time. 

Tests  are  given  primarily  to  plan  remedial 
activities-  At  all  times  it  is  important  for  the 
student  to  realize  that  a  test  is  not  primarily 
for  a  grade  but  to  show  how  much  he  knows, 
how  much  he  has  progressed,  and  how  much 
remedial  work  he  needs.  The  teacher  is  being 
examined  as  much  as  the  student  is  during  this 
testing  period.  Provided  all  other  things  are 
equal,  if  the  student  has  not  learned,  the 
teacher  has  not  taught. 

Instead  of  waiting  until  the  testing  period 
to  determine  how  much  has  been  taught,  the 
writer  has  always  found  it  challenging  to  ask 
himself  these  questions  daily:  What  do  these 
students  know  today  that  they  didn’t  know 
when  they  entered  the  class  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period? 

t  ■ 
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Panaceas  and  the  Good  Shorthand  Teacher 

JOHN  V.  WALSH 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the  National  Bnsiness  Education  Quarterly 


D  O  YOU  want  to  get  better  results  in 
your  shorthand  classes?  Of  course  you  do; 
what  teacher  doesn’t?  But  how  to  do  it  is 
a  question  that  is  not  answered  so  easily,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  it  should  be. 

In  attempting  to  find  the  answer  to  how  to 
do  it,  teachers  often  run  from  one  promised 
land  to  another;  and  they’re  encouraged  in  the 
sport  by  authors,  teacher-trainers,  “experts#” 
and  publishers,  all  of  whom  have  a  penchant 
for  some  panacea. 

In  some  cases  the  panacea  is  sought  in  stu¬ 
dent  selection — “prognosis”  they  call  it  in 
academic  circles.  “If  only  we  could  select  and 
enroll  in  our  classes  students  who  have  ‘what 
it  takes’  to  learn  shorthand,  our  worries  would 
be  over,”  is  the  sort  of  comment  made  by 
teachers  time  and  time  again.  Yet  shorthand 
is  easy  to  learn.  Any  student  who  has  reached 
the  senior  high  school  level,  especially  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  and  who  can 
'write  longhand,  has  demonstrated  that  he  has 
sufficient  capacity  to  learn  shorthand.*  In 
some  cases,  for  reasons  other  than  capacity  or 
aptitude,  he  won’t  learn  it;  but  in  all  cases 
he  can. 

Some  teachers  look  for  the  open  sesame  to 
better  shorthand  results  in  a  certain  teaching 
method-  Ah,  here’s  the  solution,  so  the  pro¬ 
ponents  and  exponents  of  various  teaching 
methods  would  have  us  believe.  Yet,  in  the 
“good  old  days,”  before  shorthand  teachers 
knew  anything  about  teaching  methods  (when 
they  just  wrote  shorthand  and  had  plenty  of 
enthusiasm  for  it),  they  got  mighty  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  fact,  some  people  who  have  been 
close  to  shorthand  teaching  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  consider  the  results  superior  to 
those  being  obtained  today.  It  was  an  era  of 
great  shorthand  champions! 

Then,  some  shorthand  teachers  look  for  the 
royal  road  to  better  results  in  another  short¬ 
hand  system — no  one  in  particular,  just  so  it’s 
another  system.  There  have  been  scores  of 
shorthand  systems#  each  of  them  proclaimed 
to  be  the  answer  to  the  teacher’s  and  to  the 
stenographer’s  prayer.  Yet,  in  all  the  history 
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of  shorthand,  only  a  very'  few  systems  (you 
could  probably  count  them  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand)  have  had  sufficient  merit  as  systems 
of  shorthand  writing  to  establish  themselves 
and  to  remain  in  use  for  any  length  of  time. 

Seeking  better  results  in  shorthand  through 
some  panacea,  perhaps  one  of  those  mentioned, 
although  there  are  others,  invariably  leads  to 
disappointment — there  is  none.  Of  course 
teaching  method  is  important;  so  is  the  short¬ 
hand  system  taught,  and  so  are  many  other 
factors;  but  none  of  them  is  the  panacea  for 
better  shorthand  results. 

To  seek  better  shorthand  results  in  some 
panacea  has  consequences  far  more  serious  than 
just  disappointment.  It  confuses  the  instruc¬ 
tor,  dissipates  energy  and  effort,  and  encour¬ 
ages  rationalization;  and  most  serious  of  all 
it  diverts  attention  from  the  factor  that  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  more  important 
than  any  other  in  getting  good  shorthand  re¬ 
sults — the  good  shorthand  teacher.  Frequently 
teachers  get  so  wound  up  in  proposed  and  sup¬ 
posed  panaceas  that  they  overlook  their  own 
importance,  responsibilities,  and  functions  as 
teachers  and  the  important  matter  of  simply 
teaching  shorthand. 

The  good  shorthand  teacher  writes  short¬ 
hand.  Every  shorthand  teacher  should  be  a 
reasonably  skillful  writer  of  the  system  he  un¬ 
dertakes  to  teach.  It  will  not  suffice  for  a 
teacher  to  be  acquainted  with  the  system 
taught  or  even  to  be  exceptionally  well  in¬ 
formed  about  it  for  that  matter.  Intellectual 
discussions  of  shorthand  in  the  classroom  con¬ 
sume  time  and  get  the  student  nowhere  as  far 
as  writing  shorthand  is  concerned.  Shorthand 
is  a  manual  skill  that  is  taught  not  by  descrip-  , 
tion  but  by  execution,  and  that  gpes  for  both 
teacher  and  student.  Furthermore,  only  j 
through  the  process  of  developing  a  reasonable, 
skill  in  writing  shorthand  can  the  teacher  un¬ 
derstand  the  problems  experienced  by  the  stu- 
dent.  ij 

Of  course,  the  teacher’s  ability  to  write 
shorthand  profidently  commands  the  respect  .| 
and  confidence  of  students-  It  demonstrates  to  ij 
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them  that  the  teachei  has^  been  through  the 
process  of  learning  shorthand  and  knows 
whereof  he  teaches.  Shorthand  teachers  who 
need  to  improve  their  writing  skill  should  do 
»  so  without  delay,  and  those  who  have  achieved 
a  satisfactory  skill  should  keep  a  fine  edge  on 
it  and  even  improve  it  by  regular  reading  and 
writing  practice. 

The  good  shorthand  teacher  is  enthusiastic 
about  shorthand.  If  the  shorthand  teacher  is 
>  not  enthusiastic  about  shorthand,  how  can  he 
expect  his  students  to  be?  Enthusiasm  or  the 
lack  of  it  is  contagious,  and  the  presence  of  it 
in  the  classroom  is  vital  because  it  is  the 
generator  of  student  interest  and  activity. 

Reams  have  been  written  about  motivating 
devices  and  their  use  in  the  classroom.  But 
V  there  is  no  motivation  so  real,  so  lasting,  and 
so  effective  as  the  teacher’s  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  shorthand  and  the  natural  motivation  that 
the  student  derives  from  continued  progress 
1  in  learning  to  write  it.  Many  devices  are  in¬ 
appropriate!  setting  up  obstacles  to  skill  build- 
■  ^  ing ;  and  some  actually  divert  the  student’s  at- 
1  tention  and  effort  away  from  the  job  at  hand 
i  — building  skill  in  writing  shorthand, 
t  The  good  shorthand  teacher  sets  practicable 
•  high  standards  and  expects  students  to  attain 
them.  The  good  shorthand  teacher  is  not  un- 
»■  realistic  about  limitations;  but,  rather  than 
n  yield  to  them,  he  overcomes  them  by  teaching 
a  more  intensively  and  by  using  greater  in- 
y  '  genuity  and  resourcefulness.  He  doesn’t  teach 
to  a  minimum  standard;  he  strives  to  bring 
t-  his  students  individually  and  collectively  to 
a  the  highest  level  of  skill  that  they  can  attain. 
1-  He  knows  that,  generally  speaking,  the  more 
a  skill  his  graduates  have  the  greater  will  be 
m  }  their  production,  and  hence  the  more  valuable 
n-  will  be  their  services  to  their  employers.  He 
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knows  that  a  reserve  of  skill  over  and  above 
the  usual  requirements  will  enable  them  to 
compensate  for  nervousness  and  tension  in  tak¬ 
ing  employment  tests,  adjusting  to  the  new 
job,  handling  dictation  peaks,  and  earning  pro¬ 
motion  and  advancement. 

High  standards  set  the  goal  and  the  pace 
required  to  attain  them,  and  students  usually 
respond  accordingly.  They  like  to  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  feel  the  motivating  satis^ 
faction  of  their  progress  in  writing  shorthand ; 
and  they  respect  the  teacher  who  expects  them 
to  work. 

The  good  shorthand  teacher  makes  every 
minute  count;  he  teaches  shorthand.  Time  is 
precious  in  teaching  shorthand.  A  high-type 
skill  is  to  be  nurtured  and  built  from  stage  to 
stage  and  brought  to  a  certain  standard  in  a 
definite  period  of  time*  The  results  are 
measurable;  the  student  attains  the  standard 
or  he  doesn’t.  Not  a  minute  should  be  lost 
on  activities  that  do  not  contribute  to  build¬ 
ing  skill  in  writing  shorthand.  In  a  school 
where  shorthand  is  taught  five  periods  a  week, 
forty-five  minutes  each  period,  for  thirty-six 
weeks  (the  ordinary  high  school  year)  an 
average  loss  of  just  three  minutes  in  each 
period  would  amount  to  slightly  more  than 
ten  periods,  or  two  weeks’  teaching  time. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  that  save  time  and 
help  the  teacher  get  better  results: 

1.  Classroom  routines — roll  taking,  attend¬ 
ance  reporting,  collecting  papers,  and  so  on  — 
should  be  handled  systematically  and  in  a  way 
that  interferes  as  little  as  possible!  and  prefer¬ 
ably  not  at  all,  with  classroom  work. 

2.  Each  period  should  be  devoted  as  far  as 
it  is  practicable  to  reading  and  writing  short¬ 
hand.  Time  should  not  be  wasted  on  discus¬ 
sions  of  topics  that  do  not  contribute  directly 
and  substantially  to  the  development  of  skill 
in  writing  shorthand  and  on  detailed  explana¬ 
tions  and  discussions  of  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  of  rules  and  principles. 

3.  The  student  should  not  be  allowed  but 
urged  and  required  to  write  rapidly  from  the 
very  first  time  he  writes.  Fast  writing  de¬ 
velops  fluency;  slow,  careful  writing  results 
in  inhibitions  and  the  formation  of  habits  that 
impede  fluency.  What’s  more,  by  writing 
rapidly,  the  student  writes  more  shorthand! 

4.  All  instructions  should  be  intelligible,  ex¬ 
plicit,  and  simply  stated.  Students  should  al¬ 
ways  be  given  a  clear,  sensible  reason  for  do- 
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ing  what  they  are  asked  to  do,  so  that  they 
will  see  the  need  for  it. 

5.  Dictation  of  material  should  proceed 
from  beginning  to  end  without  interruption; 
it  should  not  be  “punctuated”  with  explana¬ 
tions,  instructions,  and  passing  comments 
about  the  writing,  posture,  hand  position,  and 
so  on,  of  individual  students.  Such  interjec¬ 
tions  hinder  the  student’s  concentration  and 
confuse  and  disturb  him.  Any  comments  that 
are  really  necessary  should  be  reserved  and 
made  at  the  end  of  the  dictation*  All  dicta¬ 
tion  for  speed-building  purposes  should  be 
timed  and  should  be  given  under  practice  con¬ 
ditions  only,  never  under  application  condi¬ 
tions.  The  purpose  of  “office-like”  dictation  is 
to  toughen  writing  skill,  not  to  increase  it — 
two  entirely  different  purposes.  There’s  a  time 
and  place  for  “office-like”  dictation  toward  the 
end  of  the  course.  To  give  it  in  the  speed¬ 
building  program  wastes  time  and  impedes  the 
development  of  speed. 

During  the  elementary  stages  of  the  course 
students  should  be  watched  carefully  and 
should  be  pushed  judiciously  to  write  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  without  extending  them¬ 
selves  too  far  beyond  their  present  skill  and 
accomplishment. 

The  voice  of  the  dictator  should  have  a 
lively  tone  and  yet  should  not  be  emotionally 
sympathetic  to  the  content  of  the  dictation.  It 
should  be  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  stu- 
.  dents  without  strain  and  yet  not  too  loud  ; 
tension  is  caused  by  either  extreme.  The 
enunciation  should  be  clear,  distinct,  un¬ 
affected. 

6.  Reading  back  should  be  a  regular  part  of 
the  skill-building  procedure  and  should  be 
done  with  dispatch.  Time  should  be  taken  to 
read  only  a  part  of  the  dictation.  Teachers 
should  use  discrimination  in  designating  stu¬ 
dents  to  read,  and  those  who  hesitate  over 
outlines  should  be  prompted  after  a  reasonable 
length  of  time — a  matter  of  seconds;  prompt¬ 
ing  not  only  saves  time — it’s  also  good 
pedagogy. 

7.  Connected  matter  should  be  used  for 
repetition  practice.  Exercises  requiring  the 
student  to  write  in  shorthand  so  many  lines  of 
this  word  and  that  word  are  practically  worth¬ 
less  and  a  waste  of  time.  Building  skill  in 
writing  shorthand  outlines  is  a  process  of  re¬ 
organization  and  re-creation;  repetition  is  ef¬ 
fective  only  when  it  involves  the  reading  and 


writing  of  outlines  in  new  settings,  new  com¬ 
binations  in  contextual  form. 

8.  Testing  should  be  held  down  to  the  mini¬ 
mum.  Its  purpose  is  to  measure,  not  to  build,  ■ 
skill.  Time  taken  for  measurement  is  time  ^ 
taken  from  skill  building.  Furthermore,  skill  | 
building  in  shorthand  is  a  pushing  process  and  I 
actually  the  student  is  being  tested  constantly 
and  under  conditions  more  favorable  than  a 
formal  test.  I 

The  good  shorthand  teacher  uses  the  black-  * 
board  liberally  throughout  the  course.  There 
is  no  aid  so  valuable  in  teaching  shorthand  as 
the  blackboard;  the  teacher  should  use  it 
liberally.  Shorthand  is  not  learned  from  de-  . 
scriptions,  explanations,  discussions — from  ' 

talk;  such  indulgence  kills  time  and  gets  the  I 
student  nowhere.  Shorthand  is  learned  by  do-  ^ 
ing,  by  reading  and  writing  shorthand.  The 
process  involves  observation,  imitation,  and 
practice.  When  outlines  are  put  on  the  black¬ 
board,  the  student  observes  not  only  the  out¬ 
lines,  but  also  the  execution  of  them — some¬ 
thing  that  cannot  be  observed  from  shorthand 
plates  in  a  textbook.  Furthermore,  the  black¬ 
board  is  so  flexible,  being  available  for  use 
whenever  desired. 

The  blackboard  should  be  used  throughout 
the  course — in  illustrating  principles;  present¬ 
ing  penmanship  drills;  previewing  dictation; 
drilling  on  brief  forms,  special  forms,  phrases; 
and  so  on.  It  is  an  effective  means  of  setting  ; 
and  maintaining  the  pace  of  drill  work  and  ' 
may  take  the  form  of  a  preview  read  by  a  class 
in  concert  as  the  instructor  rapidly  points  to 
outlines.  Such  a  procedure  puts  “life”  into  a 
class,  gets  attention,  heightens  concentration, 
and  saves  time! 

The  value  of  using  the  blackboard  in  teach-  ’ 
ing  shorthand  points  up  the  importance  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  write  it  with  reasonable  skill.  But 
even  some  teachers  who  write  shorthand  lack 
confidence  when  it  comes  to  using  the  black¬ 
board.  The  only  way  to  learn  to  use  it  is  to 
use  it! 

The  good  shorthand  teacher  uses  a  full  pro¬ 
gram  of  teaching  materials.  Plenty  of  ma-  , 
terial  of  the  right  kind  used  at  the  right  time 
is  indispensable  in  doing  a  good  job  of  teach-  ! 
ing  shorthand.  It  should  feature  an  abund-  ^ 
ance  of  connected  matter  written  in  shorthand  , 
that  increasingly  extends  the  student’s  vocabu-  ' 
lary  as  he  progresses  through  the  course.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  be  prepared  to  write  any  one  of 
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many  thousands  of  different  words;  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  high-frequency  words  is  by  no  means 
adequate.  For  the  elementary,  or  theory,  part 
of  the  course,  carefully  graded  material  should 
be  used. 

The  good  shorthand  teacher  is  human. 
Above  all,  the  good  shorthand  teacher  is  one 
whom  students  admire  as  a  person — sincere, 
cheerful,  optimistic,  energetic,  impartial,  firm. 
He  is  quick  to  praise,  slow  to  condemn,  “a 
leader  and  guide  and  not  a  critic,"  as  a  famous 
educator  said  some  years  ago. 


To  get  superior  results  in  shorthand,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  good  shorthand  teacher 
who  simply  teaches  shorthand.  In  compara¬ 
tively  recent  years  his  importance  has  been 
overshadowed,  if  not  submerged,  by  develop¬ 
ments  and  preachments  in  educational  psy¬ 
chology^,  teaching  methodology,  and  so  on.  It 
is  time  that  the  teacher’s  functions  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  are  seen  once  again  in  their  true 
perspective  and  that  he  is  restored  to  his  place 
of  importance  in  the  classroom.  It  was  so  in 
the  "good  old  days”  and  always  will  be. 


Adjustments  for  Accrued  Interest 

HOWARD  A.  ZACUR  Accounting  Cycle  Chart  No.  6 

Cedar  Crest  College 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania 


.^^CCRUED  INTEREST  INCOME  is  the  amount 
of  interest  earned  but  not  received. 

An  interest-bearing  note  receivable  extend¬ 
ing  over  several  accounting  periods  will  neces¬ 
sitate  adjustment  if  account  values  are  to  be 
determined  on  an  accrual  basis. 

The  accrued  interest  income  is  debited  to 
the  assent  account,  Interest  Receivable,  and 
credited  to  the  income  account.  Interest  In¬ 
come.  Assets  are  increased  by  the  debit  en¬ 
try  and  the  owners’  equities  are  increased  by 
the  credit  entry.  The  income  amount  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  Summary  ac¬ 
count  at  the  end  of  the  accounting  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  fiscal 
period  a  reversing  entry  is  recorded,  crediting 
the  asset  account  and  debiting  the  income  ac¬ 
count.  This  is  done  to  get  the  accounts  ready 
for  the  new  fiscal  period  and  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  future  analysis  of  accounts  when 
determining  the  amount  earned  and  accounted 
for,  but  not  receiveil,  and  the  amount  received 
to  be  accounted  for. 


Accrued  interest  expense  is  the  amount 
of  interest  incurred  by  the  business  but  no4 
paid. 

An  interest-bearing  note  payable  extending 
over  several  accounting  periods  will  necessi¬ 
tate  adjustment  if  account  values  are  to  be  de¬ 
termined  on  an  accrual  basis. 

The  accrued  interest  expense  is  debited  to 
the  expense  account.  Interest  Expense,  and 
credited  to  the  liability  account.  Interest  Pay¬ 
able.  Creditors’  claims  are  increased  by  the 
credit  entry  and  the  owners’  equities  are  de¬ 
creased  by  the  debit  entry.  The  expense 
amount  is  transferred  to  Profit  and  Loss  Sum¬ 
mary  at  the  end  of  the  accounting  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  fiscal 
period  a  reversing  entry  is  recorded,  debiting 
the  liability  account  and  crediting  the  expense 
account.  This  is  done  to  get  the  accounts 
ready  for  the  new  fiscal  period  and  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  necessity  of  future  analysis  of  ac¬ 
counts  when  determining  the  amount  incurred 
and  accounted  for,  but  not  paid,  and  the 
amount  paid  to  be  accounted  for. 
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The  NOMA  Lends  a  Hand 

No  business  educator  who  knows  the  program  of  • 
•  ALAN  c.  LLOYD  NOMA  Can  doubt  that  the  businessman  is  in¬ 

terested  in,  and  will  do  all  he  can  to  help,  business 
education. 


F 

OR  many  years  the  literature  of  business 
education  decried  the  differences  between 
classroom  and  office  practices.  Yearbooks 
bulged  with  pleas  for  “bridging  the  gap.”  In 
more  recent  years,  encouraged  by  Federal 
legtslation  and  the  success  of  earlier  writings, 
business  educators  have  turned  to  specific  busi¬ 
ness  employers  and  said,  “Help  us  develop  our 
school  program — you  and  you  and  you !” 

Because  business  has  rarely  replied  publicly 
to  business  educators  as  a  group,  some  teachers 
have  retained  the  idea  that  the  beau  geste  was 
all  on  the  part  of  education,  that  businessmen 
have  been  recalcitrant  in  co-operating. 

But  no  teacher  who  is  familiar  with  the 
activities  of  the  National  Office  Management 
Association  can  believe  that  he  faces  business 
education  problems  alone.  The  NOMA,  an 
association  of  6,400  office  employers,  faces 
these  problems,  too,  and  for  years  has  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  business  teachers  in  those  areas 
served  by  its  chapters. 

The  NOMA,  it  should  be  clear,  is  not  an 
organization  for  teachers.  It  serves  business¬ 
men,  first  and  foremost.  Its  dues  are  high  and 
in  proportion  to  the  service  it  provides.  But 
every  one  of  the  82  local  NOMA  chapters 


Growth  indioatet  vi|{or. 


(see  map)  has  an  active  education  committee  , 
whose  function  it  is  to  plan  with  schools,  to 
promote  a  liaison  between  schools  and  offices 
(speaking  of  bridging  gaps!),  and  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  school  training  program. 

Each  of  these  chapters,  too,  has  at  least  one  . 
education  program  on  its  calendar,  and  many  | 
N.OMA  members  have  attested  that  this  pro-  ’ 
gram  is  often  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  year’s 
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NOMA  accents  its  educational  program. 

activities.  Both  national  and  local  offices  pro¬ 
duce  volumes  of  literature  on  the  problems  of 
businessmen ;  and,  because  personnel  problems 
figure  so  prominently  in  the  office,  it  is  natural 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  this  literature 
deals  with  training  and  schooling  problems. 

So,  even  though  NOMA  is  not  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  teachers,  it  is  nevertheless  an  organiza- ; 
tion  whose  interests  are  so  akin  to  those  of 
progressive  business  educators  that  teachers 
should  capitalize  upon  every  opportunity  to 
share  in  its  program,  its  conventions,  its  meet- . 
ings,  its  information,  its  research,  its  publica-  j 
tions.  Attendance  at  a  single  meeting  of  a  local  j 
chapter  is  the  equal  of  conducting  a  survey,  as  I 
so  many  have,  “to  determine  what  business- 1 
men  want”  in  specific  communities.  Attendance  | 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION 


Does  Your  Community  Have  a  NOMA  Chapter:  . . .  ? 

NOMA  Chapters  by  areas:  (1)  Boston,  Hartford,  Montreal,  Providence,  Springfield,  Wor* 
cester;  (2)  Bridgeport,  Harrisburg,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Stamford,  York;  (3) 
Baltimore,  Charlotte,  Greenville,  Piedmont,  Raleigh,  Richmond,  Washington;  (4)  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  Jacksonville,  Knoxville,  New  Orleans,  Savannah;  (5)  Buffalo,  Erie, 
Hamilton,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Toronto;  (6)  Akron,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Fort  Wayne,  Grand 
Rapids,  Indianapolis,  South  Bend,  Toledo,  Youngstown;  (7)  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
Huntington,  Louisville,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling;  (8)  Chicago,  DesMoines,  Duluth,  Milwaukee, 
Omaha,  Twin  Cities,  Winnipeg;  (9)  Evansville,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  Springfield, 
Wichita;  (10)  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa;  (11)  Denver,  East  Bay, 


Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Diego,  San 
Seattle,  Spokane,  Vancouver. 

''  at  a  single  convention  removes  the  classroom 
walls  and  gives  the  business  teacher  a  whole 
new  perspective  for  his  teaching.  Reviewing 
)  a  single  issue  of  NOMA’s  monthly  magazine, 

I  The  Forum,  brings  a  conclusive  awareness  of 
[  the  fact  that  the  businessman  is  worrying  about 
,  our  teaching  problems  as  much  as  we  are — or 
more,  because  it  means  dollars  and  cents  to 
him. 

.  j  The  NOMA  is  intensely  serious  about  its 
I  j  educational  projects.  It  pays  for  the  best 
^  j  advice.  It  conducts  research.  It  sponsors, 

^  I  jointly  with  the  United  Business  Education 
J, ;  Association,  the  National  Clerical  Ability 
J,  Tests.  In  the  preface  of  its  Guide  for  Educa- 
^  tion  Committees  is  a  phrase  that  explains 
^  t  tersely  NOMA’s  motives  in  searching  for  and 
promoting  better  business  education :  “ — aren’t 
.  we  the  beneficiaries?” 


Francisco,  San  Jose;  (12)  Calgary,  Portland. 


The  extent  to  which  NOMA  members  have 
benefited  may  be  a  contributing  cause  to  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  the  organization;  it  is 
now  six  times  as  large  as  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
and  its  chapters  have  grown  from  five  to 
seventy-seven  in  the  same  decade.  With  this 
attention  on  the  same  problems  that  confront 
business  teachers,  it  is  no  wonder  that  school¬ 
men  have  found  the  NOMA  eager  to  lend  a 
hand  in  improving  instruction,  in  adjusting 
workers  to  the  jobs,  in  obtaining  for  business 
education  the  tools  and  guidance  it  needs. 

Although  few  teachers  are  invited  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  NOMA,  the  organization  does 
provide  many  opportunities  for  business  teach¬ 
ers.  Contact  with  the  local  chapter’s  education 
committee  is  certain  to  elicit  generous  co-oper¬ 
ation,  whether  it  is  for  the  formation  of  a 
part-time  working  program,  for  student  visits 
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tention  to  the  personnel  problems  of  business¬ 
men  in  a  manner  that  is  enlightening  to  teach¬ 
ers.  Both  of  these  publications,  in  addition  to 
the  annual  business  report,  monthly  news  in¬ 
dexes,  and  other  membership  bulletins,  are  re¬ 
leased  with  a  50  per  cent  discount  to  schools 
and  libraries — NOMA’s  way  of  encouraging 
educators  to  understand  the  problems  of  office 
management. 

The  very  existence  and  growth  of  the 
NOMA  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
businessmen  are  interested  in  facing  their  prob¬ 
lems,  both  locally  and  nationally.  Because 
education  can  solve  some  of  their  outstanding 
problems,  they  are  interested  in  school  training 
programs,  just  as  they  are  naturally  concerned 
with  management  procedure,  wage  incentives, 
unionization,  and  other  problems  of  office  man¬ 
agement.  With  wide  resources  and  intent 
purposes,  the  National  Office  Management 
Association  is  ready,  able,  and  anxious  to  lend 
a  hand,  to  tackle  the  problems  of  business 
education  with  educators. 

Business  educators  have  a  standing  invita¬ 
tion  to  share  their  problems  with  the  men  who 
will  use  their  products — the  members  of  the 
NOMA. 


Editor's  Note:  Because  the  Business  Education 
World  shares  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  its 
future  issues  will  include  such  items  about  the 
NOMA  as  will  be  of  interest  to  educators. 

t  ■■  * 

BLACKBOARD  BLURB  •  The  hen  is  the  only  biped  that  can  produce  just  by  sitting  around. 

— National  Publisher 

c  — t 

RESEARCH  RELATIVES  •  What  are  the  relative  values  of  praise  and 
reproof  in  the  learning  process?  Visits  to  many  typewriting  classes,  especially  toward  the 
end  of  the  day,  create  the  impression  that  teachers  do  not  consider  praise  a  particularly 
effective  motivating  factor. 

A  study  by  Hurlock,*  however,  supports  the  superiority  of  “molasses”  over 
“vinegar.”  In  setting  up  his  study  (arithmetic  problems),  Hurlock  established  within  a 
classroom  three  different  groups.  The  pupils  never  knew  how  well  they  had  done  on 
the  tests;  but  the  first  group  was  praised,  the  second  reproved,  and  the  third  ignored. 
The  evidence  established  the  superiority  of  praise  over  reproof  as  a  motivating  device. 

Familiar,  too,  is  Thorndike’s  Law’  of  Effect.^  One  of  the  aspects  of  this  law’ 
js  that  more  learning  takes  place  when  the  act  is  a  satisfying  experience  to  the  learner. 
And  how  much  more  pleasant  is  the  classroom  where  the  act  is  a  satisfying  experience  to 
the  learner.  And  how  much  more  pleasant  is  the  classroom  where  the  students  and  the 
teacher  are  pulling  together  instead  of  against  each  other! — Kenneth  J.  Hansen 


*E.  B.  Hurlock,  “The  Eralution  of  Cer-  *J.  F.  Dashiell,  “A  Symposium  on  the  Law 
tain  Incentives  Used  in  School  Work,”  7our-  of  Effect,”  Psychological  Review,  XLV,  1938, 
nal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XVI,  1925,  191-218. 

149. 


NOMA  ^ives  its  members  many  services. 


to  offices,  for  administration  of  the  NCAT  ex¬ 
aminations,  for  speakers  or  demonstrators,  for 
sample  business  papers,  or  almost  any  other 
gesture  of  helpfulness  that  might  be  solicited. 
Invitations  to  sit  in  on  NOMA  meetings  are 
obtained  w’ith  equal  ease. 

Additional  opportunity  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
nessman’s  point  of  view’  exists  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  issued  through  the  national  office  at  2118 
Lincoln-Liberty  Building,  Philadelphia  7.  The 
Proceedings  ($5)  is  a  compilation  of  addresses 
made  by  top-flight  business  analysts  at  the 
annual  convention.  The  Forum  (also  $5)  is  a 
monthly  journal  that  devotes  considerable  at- 
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You  Can’t  Legislate  Co-operative  Training 


Flash  I  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1946,  approved  by  Congress  becomes 
Public  Law  586,  to  be  known  as  the  George- 
Bardon  Act! 

With  this  significant  gesture,  the  Fedeial 
Government  extends  for  the  third  time  a  most 
pressing  invitation  to  all  business  teachers  and 
educators  to  participate  in  an  occupational- 
training  program  that  the  public  is  demanding, 
that  business  is  urgently  needing,  but  in  which 
we,  as  business  teachers,  seem  very  hesitant 
about  taking  part — a  most  unfortunate  situa¬ 
tion. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1946, 
and  annually  thereafter,  there  is  appropriated 
$8,000,000  for  vocational  training  in  trade 
and  industry,  and  $2,500,000  for  vocational 
education  in  distributive  occupations.  This  is 
approximately  twice  the  amount  of  money  set 
aside  by  the  Smith- Hughes  and  George-Deen 
Acts  for  the  preparation  of  useful  employment. 
The  funds  may  be  used  for  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  programs  of  administration,  super¬ 
vision,  and  teacher  training.  This  money  is 
also  available  for  the  development  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  work-experience  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  out-of-school  youths,  the  training  of 
apprentices,  and  for  the  purchase  or  rent  of 
equipment  and  supplies  for  vocational  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Smith-Hughes  Act 

The  very  great  need  for  specific  training 
programs  as  part  of  our  public  educational 
system  was  recognized  publicly  for  the  first 
V  time  in  1917  when  the  celebrated  Smith- 
’  Hughes  Act  was  enacted.  This  was  indeed  a 
landmark  in  the  development  of  public-school 
education  for  all  the  young  people  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  This  Act  created  a  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  and  authorized  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000,000  for  vocational-training  pur¬ 
poses  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
trade  and  industry.  It  provided  also  for  the 
training  of  vocational  teachers  and  for  the  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  civilians. 
States  participating  in  the  program  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  match  the  Federal  funds  dollar  for 
/  dollar. 

The  dearth  of  vocational  business-training 
courses  as  related  to  trade  and  industry,  com- 
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Miami  University 
Oxford,  Ohio 

pared  with  the  relatively  large  number  of  agr'- 
culture  and  home-economics  programs  unde, 
this  Act,  is  mute  evidence  of  how  we,  as  bus 
ness  educators,  failed  to  accept  this  first  inv  - 
tation  of  the  Government  to  provide  special 
occupational  instruction  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  our  various  communities. 

Part  of  this  hesitancy,  however,  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  lack  of  specific  appropria¬ 
tion  of  Federal  funds  for  the  office-training 
phase  of  business  education.  Neverthless,  it  is 
true  that  in  some  localities  Federal  funds  are 
expended  for  office  training  through  the  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education  program.  (If  such  a 
practice  is  permissible  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  it  should  be  elsewhere.) 

George-Deen  Act 

The  second  major  effort  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  stimulate  us  to  action  in  the 
development  of  vocational  business  training 
came  with  the  passage  of  the  George-Deen 
Act  of  1936.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1937,  and  annually  thereafter,  $12,- 
000,000  was  set  aside  for  this  particular  type 
of  education.  Of  this  amount  $4,000,000  was 
allotted  to  trade  and  industrial  subjects.  In 
addition  to  this  total  appropriation,  however, 
there  was  set  aside  $1,200,000  for  use  in  dis¬ 
tributive-occupational  subjects.  The  states 
were  asked  to  match  with  state  or  local  funds 
and  annually  thereafter  100  per  cent  of  the 
Federal  appropriation. 

50  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  until  June  30,  1942 

60  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  until  June  30,  1943 

70  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  until  June  30,  1944 

80  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  until  June  30,  1945 

90  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  until  June  30,  1946 

In  distributive  education  the  George-Deen 
Act  provides  for  ( 1 )  Classes  where  instructors 
meet  with  salespeople  on  store  time,  and  eve¬ 
ning  extension  training  that  is  available  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  distributive  occupations. 
These  courses  are  offered  only  on  request  of 
the  business  people.  (2)  The  high  school  co¬ 
operative  part-time  program,  in  which  students 
work  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  a  week  in  a 
distributive  business  and  at  the  same  time  take 
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technical  and  related  instruction  pertaining  to 
their  job  experience  during  school  hours. 

This  school-and-employment  program  is 
worked  out  with  the  help  of  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  merchants  by  the  local  co-ordinator. 
It  is  his  responsibility  to  supervise  the  students 
on  the  job,  correlate  the  work  exr)erience  with 
school  training,  and  make  sure  that  the  local 
distributive-education  program  for  both  adults 
and  high  school  students  meets  the  community 
needs. 

Enrollment  in  distributive  classes  developed 
fairly  rapidly  during  the  first  six  years  of  the 
program.  This  development  has  been  basi¬ 
cally  sound  in  that  an  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  new  training  centers  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  medium  and  smaller  cities.  This 
indicates  that  the  small-business  men  have  been 
reaping  a  good  share  of  the  benefits  of  this 
training.  These  are  the  people  who  were  in¬ 
tended  to  receive  the  primary  benefits  from 
Federal  expenditures  under  the  George-Deen 
Act.  It  is  usually  the  small  businesses  that 
fail  because  of  poor  merchandising  practices; 
improper  inventory  and  stock  control  records ; 
and  top-heavy  delivery,  credit,  and  collection 
costs.  The  failures  of  these  smaller  merchants, 
who  lack  training  and  the  proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  modern  business  practices,  add  a  great 
deal  to  our  costs  and  inefficiencies  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  I  ;  *' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  first 
years  of  distributive  training  the  majority  of 
class  enrollments  was  composed  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  sales  personnel.  During  the  war,  however, 
classes  catering  to  the  needs  of  store  owners, 
managers,  and  other  such  supervisory  person¬ 
nel  became  very  popular. 

V ocational  T erminology 

Distributive-occupations  training  under  the 
provisions  of  the  George-Deen  (now  George- 
Bardon)  Act  is  limited  to  employed  pei^ns 
who  are  “directly  engaged  in  merchandising 
activities  or  are  in  direct  contact  with  buyers 
and  sellers  when:  (1)  distributing  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  retailers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  and 
others,  the  products  of  farm  and  industry; 
(2)  managing,  operating,  or  conducting  a 
commercial  service  or  personal  service  business, 
or  selling  the  services  of  such  a  business.”^ 

'Statement  of  Policies  for  the  Administration  ut 
Vocational  Education,  pages  66-67,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  1. 


Vocational  training  for  the  two  major 
groui>s  of  business  occupations — distributive 
and  office — falls  into  three  classifications. 

1.  Pre-employment  training,  which  is  pri¬ 
marily  devoted  to  developing  the  necessary 
initial  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  initial  employment. 

2.  Co-operative  part-time  trmning — on  a 
properly  supervised  work-and-school  schedule 
— combines  occupational  training  with  corre¬ 
lated  work  experience  in  a  business  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  Federally  reimbursed  programs  ap¬ 
peal  largely  to  the  senior  high  school  students. 
They  must  be  employed  fifteen  hours  a  week 
and  spend  two  periods  a  day  in  school  in  re¬ 
lated  instruction  to  their  job. 

3.  Adult  extension  training  is  intended  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  full-time  business 
employee.  It  may  train  him  more  adequately 
for  his  present  job  or  it  may  help  him  attain 
a  higher  level  of  employment. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  efficient  office 
and  distributive  workers  are  essential,  and  pro¬ 
ficient  training  is  necessary.  In  every  distribu¬ 
tive,  industrial,  financial,  educational,  or  gov¬ 
ernmental  organization  there  is  a  wide  variety 
of  transactions  that  must  be  efficiently  expe¬ 
dited  through  many  channels  before  the  final 
record  is  placed  in  the  file  and  the  merchandise 
reaches  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  endless 
stream  of  records  must  be  well  kept,  and  effec¬ 
tive  business  communications  must  flow 
smoothly  and  constantly.  Efficient  office  opera¬ 
tion  is  indispensable,  not  only  in  providing 
records  needed  by  management  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  sound  business  policies  but  also  in  fa¬ 
cilitating  production  and  distribution. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  ratio  of  of¬ 
fice  workers  to  other  workers  in  various  fields 
of  employment  has  increased.  There  is  much 
talk  about  the  necessity  of  postwar  expansion 
in  the  ser\  ice  industries.  The  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  business  occupational  training,  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  business  employers 
and  employees,  and  the  limited  number  of 
training  programs  indicate  both  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
schools  to  develop  the  type  of  vocational-train¬ 
ing  programs  that  office  and  distributive  occu¬ 
pations  now  demand. 

Look  to  the  Future! 

Business  teachers  in  our  postwar  economy 
will  find  it  necessary  to  extend  their  teaching 
beyond  the  four  walls  of  their  classrooms  if 
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they  expect  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
business  world  of  which  we  should  be  a  part. 
Both  businessmen  and  school  personnel  have 
learned  much  from  joint  wartime  experiences 
in  occupational  training.  Business  has  come 
to  realize  and  appreciate  its  part  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  program.  It  has  discovered  that  this  in¬ 
volves  more  than  just  meeting  an  employment 
schedule.  On  the  other  hand,  business  educa¬ 
tors  are  keenly  aware  of  the  opportunities  that 
have  been  disregarded  in  previous  years  by  de¬ 
pending  too  much  on  classroom  facilities  for 
training  purposes. 

To  meet  successfully  the  demands  of  our 
postwar  economy,  many  high  school  pre-em¬ 
ployment  programs  will  require  reorganization 
and  adjustment  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  sound,  fundamental,  vocational  principles. 
It  is  essential  that  the  local  training  programs 
be  definitely  geared  to  the  employment  needs 
and  opportunities  of  the  community.  Instruc¬ 
tion  for  specific  jobs  should  be  based  on  a  care¬ 
ful  job  analysis  of  the  jobs  in  that  community 
to  be  filled,  and  the  standards  of  training 
should  certainly  meet  with  the  local  job  re¬ 
quirements.  The  equipment  needed  to  carry 
out  properly  such  a  program  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  ;  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  adequately  trained  and  occupa¬ 
tionally  competent. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  pre-employment 
training  is  aimed  at  preparation  for  initial 
jobs;  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Further  train¬ 
ing  is  often  necessary. 

Co-operative  part-time  training  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  of  preparing  young 
people  for  initial  employment.  It  places  them 
in  the  actual  job  where  they  get  the  feeling  of 
an  occupational  environment  and  atmosphere — 
yes,  even  the  smell — of  the  real  work  situation. 
The  trainee  learns  and  develops  much  more 
quickly  the  necessary  skills,  attitudes,  and 
habits  that  will  enable  him  to  excel  in  this 
particular  position.  The  correlated  classroom 
instruction,  together  with  frequent  conferences 
with  the  co-ordinator,  stimulate  and  guide  his 
continual  development  both  as  an  employee 
and  as  an  individual ;  and  the  gap  between 
the  school  and  the  job  is  greatly  reduced. 
Business  training  becomes  realistic!  It  is  pur¬ 
poseful  ! 

The  following  quotation  from  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Terry  Wickham,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  recently  given  be¬ 


fore  a  group  of  school  administrators  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  shows  that  school  administrators  are 
realizing  more  and  more  the  values  of  such 
training. 

The  high  school  which  develops  a  program  for 
making  work  experience  available  to  its  students 
will  be  transforming  a  traditionally  disintegrating 
influence  into  a  constructive  asset.  Traditionally, 
our  pupils  have  quit  school  to  go  to  work;  under 
the  proposed  program  they  will  stay  in  school  to 
get  work  experience.  The  jobs  at  which  they  work 
may  be  inside  the  school  or  outside;  school  credit 
may  or  may  not  be  given;  wages  may  or  may  not 
be  received — ^these  matters  are  merely  details  of 
administration.  The  signifleant  elements  are  but 
three:  (1)  that  the  school  plan  the  program,  (2) 
that  the  work  be  genuinely  useful,  and  (3)  that 
the  school  maintain  effective  control  of  the  project.* 

Co-operative  training  lends  itself  readily  to 
the  type  of  business  instruction  commonly  of¬ 
fered  by  high  schools.  A  successful  program 
can  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  school  to 
the  community  by  servM'ng  trade  and  industry 
with  a  source  of  trained  part-time  help  that 
may  later  be  available  for  regular  employment. 

During  the  war  hundreds  of  business  teach¬ 
ers  gained  valuable  office  and  distributive  ex¬ 
perience  as  members  of  the  armed  forces,  as 
teachers  or  supervisors  of  in-service  training, 
or  by  obtaining  employment  in  business  during 
the  war  or  throughout  the  school  vacation 
periods.  From  this  w’artime  experience  has 
come  a  deeper  understanding  of  business  train¬ 
ing  -  problems,  business  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  employment  standards,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  that  lead  up  to  store  and  office 
efficiency  and  understanding  on  the  job.  Why 
not  let  these  experiences  influence  and  guide 
us  in  constructively  utilizing  the  Federal  ap¬ 
propriations  that  are  at  our  disposal  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  postwar  business  training  needs  of  our 
local  communities? 

The  development  of  the  co-operative  plan  of 
business  training  in  the  past  has  never  been 
equal  to  the  need  for  such  training.  In  the 
years  ahead  a  considerable  expansion  in  this 
area  of  training  is  anticipated.  The  Federal 
Government  encourages  it.  Educators  recom¬ 
mend  it.  School  administrators  ask  for  it. 
Busine^men  are  urgently  in  need  of  it.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Remember — you  cant  legislate  co-operative 
education! 

■Terry  Wickham,  “Work  Experience,”  The 
American  School  Board  Journal,  Vol.  112  (April 
1946),  52. 
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A  Hobby  That  Goes 


Pictured,  left  to  rif^ht:  Mr.  Damon 
in  his  well-equipped  workshop  put¬ 
ting  a  soldier’s  war  souvenir  in 
shape  for  safe  firing;  and  a  comer 
of  the  workshop,  showing  guns,  pis¬ 
tols,  and  so  forth,  of  many  makes. 

Because  my  father  was  both  a  hunter 

and  a  wholesale-hardware  salesman,  cor¬ 
ners  in  our  house  were  always  stacked  with 
the  latest  models  of  many  brands  of  firearms. 
The  guns  didn’t  stay  there  long.  We  would 
try  them  out  and  take  them  on  the  road  for  a 
demonstration.  I  became  accustomed  early  in 
life  to  doing  much  of  the  demonstrating,  my 
parent  reasoning,  “If  the  customer  sees  a  small 
boy  hit  a  penny  across  the  street  with  a  new 
gun,  he  will  think  it  good  enough  to  sell  to  a 
lot  of  other  small  boys.”  Understand,  please, 
that  shooting  across  the  street  in  nearly  any 
town  we  went  to  was  perfectly  all  right  in 
those  days.  Rabbits  were  not  unknown  to  our 
Main  Streets  then. 

My  own  interest  in  firearms  has  branched 
out  in  many  ways.  I  have  accumulated  some 
1,300  cartridges,  no  two  of  which  are  alike. 
My  workshop  is  visited  regularly  by  those  who 
want  to  inspect  a  war  souvenir,  fix  the  family 
shotgun,  or  learn  how  to  make  a  new  stock. 
I  load  most  of  my  own  ammunition,  which 
allows  me  to  shoot  much  more  often! 

As  so  often  happens,  this  hobby  has  become 
firmly  attached  to  my  regular  means  of  mak- 
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ing  a  living.  Two  years  ago,  a  fourteen-year- 
old  boy  came  to  my  classroom  and  informed 
me  that  he  had  just  had  a  birthday,  receiving 
a  shotgun  and  a  box  of  shells.  His  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  in  learning  how  to  open  the  gun, 
so  he  could  shoot  it!  My  immediate  thoughts 
about  his  father  were  not  too  pleasant.  Help¬ 
ing  this  boy  with  his  gun  troubles  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  forerunner  of  a  high  school  class 
called,  “Guns,  Hunting,  and  Safety-”  The 
class  offers  full  credit,  lasts  60  hours,  which 
includes  10  to  15  hours  spent  on  a  rifle  range. 
An  expansion  to  college-level  students  is  being 
considered. 

May  I  add  that  a  considerable  part  of  my 
gun  collection  consists  of  the  ruptured  actions, 
split  barrels,  and  splintered  stocks  belonging  to 
guns  that  gave  up  the  ghost  under  abuse.  The 
dried  blood  on  some  of  the  pieces  is  mute  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  folly  of  carelessness  or  ignorance 
with  firearms! 

When  I  have  absolutely  nothing  else  to  do, 
I  turn  out  miniature  brass  cannon,  complete 
with  ramrod  and  powder.  They  make  very 
noisy  desk  ornaments ! 
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H.  G.  ENTERLINE  Pictured,  left  to  right:  Two  of 

Indiana  University  Enterline’s  products:  son  at 

age  four,  and  specially*built  niiilia> 
ture  rifle;  another  Enterline«built 
miniature  rifle,  20"  long;  and  a 
trophy  mounted  by  the  author. 

T  HERE  was  a  time  when  I  took  rifle  and  age  of  four,  aiming  his  own  specially  built  rifle, 
pistol  shooting,  taxidermy,  and  photog-  At  the  age  of  three,  he  qualified  as  a  pro* 
raphy  very  seriously.  When  one  does  this,  a  marksman ;  at  the  age  of  six,  as  a  sharpshooter 
hobby  ceases  to  be  a  hobby  and  becomes  a  Occasionally  I  make  a  gunstock,  complete 


strain.  If  I  understand  the  purpose  of  a  with  checkering.  I  have  served  as  coach  in  rifle 


hobby,  it  is  primarily  “to  relieve  one’s  voca¬ 
tional  burdens.”  I  prefer,  now,  to  remain  a 
“ham.”  There  is  more  fun  in  being  a  “ham” 
than  in  being  a  professional. 

I  hold  rifle  and  pistol  expert  ratings,  have 

>  shot  in  many  local,  state,  and  police  matches — 
once  in  national  competition — have  collected  a 
few  dozen  medals,  a  little  cash,  and  several 
Thanksgiving  dinners,  and  I  am  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

As  a  youngster,  I  made  my  first  gun.  I 
hever  quite  got  out  of  the  habit.  When  my 
i  own  son  was  two  years  of  age,  I  designed  and 
rebuilt  two  small  rifles  for  him.  Two  of  the 
photographs  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
'  the  nature  of  these  two  small  rifles.  Both 
weigh  about  2  pounds  each  and  are  about  20 
inches  long!  In  the  illustration  of  one  of  the 

>  rifles  will  be  observed  some  inlay  work,  a 
I  snakeskin  sling,  and  a  deerskin  butt  plate. 
I  The  other  illustration  shows  my  son,  at  the 


clubs  and  have  sponsored  junior  and  senior 
clubs  for  over  ten  years. 

Taxidermy  is  my  other  fascinating  hobby. 

The  hunter  can  preserve  his  trophies  for  all 
time.  Many  times,  on  shooting  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  specimen,  I  have  left  the  field  im 
mediately  to  return  home  to  mount  the  speci¬ 
men.  My  mountings  include  many  specimens 
ranging  in  size  from  canaries  to  deer  heads. 

The  pheasant  illustrated  was  shot  on  Long 
Island  about  ten  years  ago.'  It  is  not  the 
largest  bird  I  have  shot,  but  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  Mounting  him  has  preserved 
the  incident  also.  I  shot  this  bird  early  on  a 
frosty  morning.  A  bright  red  sun  was  just 
coming  over  the  horizon.  He  rose  into  the 
sun  and  angled  off  to  the  north.  The  frost  on 
his  back  and  on  his  tail  feathers  glistened  in  ^ 
the  sun,  shining  like  thousands  of  many- 
faceted  diamonds.  The  bird  now  hangs  over 
the  fireplace.  A  hunter’s  memories!  I 
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Shorthand  Prognosis 


LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


The  whole  problem  of  shorthand-apti¬ 
tude  testing  is  so  encrusted  with  bar¬ 
nacles  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  problem  it¬ 
self  clearly.  Any  consideration  of  shorthand 
prognosis  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions: 

( 1 )  The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  success  of 
shorthand  prognosis  up  to  this  time;  (2)  a  re¬ 
examination  of  the  problem;  (3)  a  successful 
prognostic  device  based  on  the  re-examination 
of  the  problem. 

The  history  of  shorthand  prognosis  indicates 
that  it  has  been  both  useless  and  unused.  The 
fact  that  it  has  been  unused  is  partly  due  to 
its  uselessness.  No  school  could  seriously  pre¬ 
tend  to  base  guidance  decisions  on  an  instru¬ 
ment  so  inaccurate  as  shorthand  prognosis  has 
been  shown  to  be  in  the  figures  given  by  Os¬ 
borne^  and  in  the  forty-four  abstracts  of  prog¬ 
nostic  studies  given  in  Anderson’s*  dissertation. 

Osborne  gives  a  bibliography  of  fifty-eight 
items  and  presents,  as  the  result  of  her  own 
original  study,  coefficients  of  correlation  of 
thirty  variables,  ranging  from  arithmetic  to 
the  identification  of  fruits.  Osborne  summaries 
in  tabular  form  the  results  of  shorthand  prog¬ 
nostic  tests  from  1917  to  the  date  of  her  dis¬ 
sertation  in  1943.  Her  final  conclusion  is: 

None  of  the  correlations  between  the  shorthand 
criterion  and  single  tests  or  between  the  criterion 
and  combinations  of  tests  is  high  enough  to  make 
prediction  valuable  except  in  the  negative  sense. 
(Page  53) 

One  of  the  most  extensive  studies  in  short¬ 
hand  prognosis  is  reported  by  Blanchard.® 
This  was  a  two-year  study  conducted  with  the 

*Agnes  Elizabeth  Osborne,  The  Relationship  Be- 
tvseen  Certain  Psychological  Tests  and  Shorthand 
Achievement.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1943. 

*Ruth  Irene  Anderson,  An  Analysis  and  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  Research  in  Shorthand  and  Transcription. 
Indiana:  Indiana  University,  August,  1946. 

‘Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  “Results  of  a  Study  of  the 
Validity  of  the  Hoke  Prognostic  Tests  of  Steno¬ 
graphic  Ability,"  The  American  Shorthand  Teacher, 
January,  1930. 


“Miss  Ames,  didn’t  anyone  ever  advise  you  to 
drop  stenoiiraphy  and  take  up  modelinti?’’ 


collaboration  of  fifty-one  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  in  twenty-six  states.  All  the  correlations 
are  very  low  and  some  of  them  are  negative- 

The  prognostic  test  used  was  directed 
largely  toward  the  prognosis  of  success  in  ^ 
shorthand  (not  transcription),  and  the 
achievement  tests  used  were  achievement  tests 
in  shorthand  rather  than  in  transcription  i 
With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
of  shorthand  learning,  these  results  are  exactly 
what  would  be  expected ;  and  it  is  easy  to  ex-  | 
plain  the  reason  for  this  complete  failure. 

Few  public  schools  have  been  able  to  make 
such  guidance  decisions  effective.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  educational  climate  is  such  that  the  tax-  ' 
payer’s  child  is  entitled  to  attempt  whatever 
subject  he  desires  regardless  of  the  futility  of 
the  attempt.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  tha. 
even  a  good  shorthand  prognostic  test  would 
not  have  been  used  extensively. 

If  a  good  shorthand  prognostic  device  had 
been  available,  however,  the  guidance  direc¬ 
tor’s  finding  would  have  been  proved  correct 
so  often  that  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
heeded  more  frequently  in  other  cases.  Before 
presenting  such  a  device  here,  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  to  discuss  the  reasoning  and  experience  j 
on  which  that  device  is  based  and  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  record  of  failure  in  shorthand 
prognosis  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  Osborne. 
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"Fhe  first  error  usually  made  is  the  attempt 
to  devise  a  test  to  predict  the  pupil’s  aptitude 
for  shorthand  itself.  This  error  is  the  result 
of  ignoring  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  pre¬ 
selected  group.  The  shorthand  prognostic  test 
is  usually  applied  to  pupils  in  the  tenth  year 
because  shorthand  is  generally  given  in  the 
eleventh  year.  The  tenth-year  group  is  not 
composed  of  newborn  babies  or  is  it  composed 
of  untutored  Hottentots  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  tenth-year  group  is  composed  of  high 
school  pupils.  They  have  learned  the  English 
language.  They  have  learned  to  write  long- 
hand.  They  are  tenth-year  pupils  in  good 
standing,  with  at  least  a  fair  possibility  that 
they  will  be  passed  on  into  the  eleventh  year. 
They  may  not  be  brilliant  pupils,  but  at  least 
they  are  not  so  bad  that  they  have  been  re¬ 
jected  completely  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
educational  system. 

Therefore,  they  form  a  preselected  group,  a 
group  that  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
learn  other  and  more  difficult  language-art 
subjects. 

There  is  certainly  no  value  in  devising  a 
prognostic  test  to  predict  the 
possibility  that  a  pupil  has  an 
ability  or  aptitude  that  we  al¬ 
ready  know  he  has.  Any  pupil 
who  has  learned  to  read  and 
write  the  English  language  on  a 
tenth-year  high  school  level  has 
already  given  indisputable  proof 
of  his  aptitude  for  learning 
shorthand.  By  learning  shorthand  is  meant, 
of  course,  learning  the  shorthand  symbols  and 
outlines  well  enough  to  record  dictation  at 
100  words  a  minute  and  to  read  it  back  satis¬ 
factorily. 

No  willing,  co-operative,  high  school  pupil, 
properly  taught,  can  possibly  fail  to  learn 
shorthand.  If  a  high  school  pupil  fails  to  learn 
shorthand,  it  is  definitely  because  he  is  not 
willing  to  learn  shorthand  or  because  he  is  not 
co-operating  by  doing  the  homework  assign¬ 
ments  or  because  he  is  not  properly  taught. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  pupil’s 
co-operation  or  lack  of  co-operation  in  per¬ 
forming  homework  assignments  very  often  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  skill  and  competence  of 
the  teacher.  If  students  in  general  fail  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  preparation  of  homework,  it  is 
usually  a  sign  that  the  teacher  is  not  teaching 
the  subject  skillfully  and  enthusiastically.  The 


only  exception  to  this  is  likely  to  be  the  lad 
who  wants  to  be  a  truck  driver  or  a  plumber 
but  who  has  been  pushed  into  shorthand 
against  his  will.  Sometimes  even  such  a  lad 
can  be  salvaged  by  the  skillful  te&cher. 

Although  the  preselected  tenth-year  high 
school  pupil,  willing  and  co-operative  and 
properly  taught,  cannot  possibly  fail  to  learn 
the  art  of  shorthand,  it  may  be  completely  im¬ 
possible  for  him  ever  to  become  a  stenographer 
because  of  the  lack  of  the  right  type  of  Eng¬ 
lish  background.  Unless  the  learner  can 
eventually  learn  to  produce  mailable  tran¬ 
scripts  at  a  commercial  rate  of  speed,  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  shorthand  is  of  no 
value  to  any  employer. 

Any  tenth-year  pupil,  therefore,  has  already 
demonstrated  sufficient  language-art  aptitude 
to  guarantee  his  ability  to  learn  shorthand.  He 
has  not  demonstrated  his  desire  or  will  to 
learn  shorthand  nor  his  co-operativeness  in  the 
learning  of  shorthand.  There  is  no  known 
method  of  measuring  the  pupil’s  will  to  learn. 

When  a  high  school  pupil  fails  to  learn 
shorthand,  it  must  be  because  the  pupil  is  un¬ 
willing  to  learn  (this  is  rare, 
but  it  does  occur)  or  unwilling 
to  co-operate  in  the  learning 
process  ( which  is  the  commonest 
cause  of  failure)  or  because  of 
poor  teaching. 

The  second  error  is  that  of 
basing  correlations  on  school 
grades  in  shorthand  or  on  the 
administration  of  purely  shorthand  tests. 

For  the  reasons  already  explained,  grades 
based  on  simple  tests  of  shorthand  (not  tran¬ 
scription)  tell  us  nothing  except  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  pupils  are  unwilling  or 
unco-operative  or  that  the  teacher  is  unskillful. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  erratic  figures 
and  lack  of  significant  correlations  shown  by 
Osborne.  If  a  prognostic  device  is  to  yield  fig¬ 
ures  of  any  validity,  the  device  must  be  de¬ 
signed  to  measure  some  factor  in  the  situation 
that  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  student’s 
will  to  learn  and  must  be  planned  to  provide  a 
prediction  of  the  likelihood  of  passing  a  pre¬ 
determined  and  valid  achievement  test* 

When  school  marks  arc  used  for  purposes  of 
establishing  correlations,  there  is  no  certainty 
at  all  that  identical  tests  are  used ;  and.  unless 
identical  tests  are  used,  the  pupils  are  being 
measured  with  an  elastic  yardstick. 


The  prognostic  test  | 
should  predict  the  nature  i 
;  and  amount  of  remedial  | 
■i  work  required  to  produce  ^ 
;  success  rather  than  be  ^ 
I  allowed  to  predict  failure  f 
or  success. 
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In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  only 
valid  test  is  a  predetermined  transcription  test 
in  which  there  is  close  control  over  the 
amount  of  material  dictated,  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  dictated,  the  difficulty  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  the  percentage  of  mailability  required, 
the  speed  of  transcription  required. 

If  at  least  these  five  items  are  not  rigidly 
controlled,  the  final  test  means  nothing.  The 
slightest  variation  in  any  one  of  the  five  items 
will  change  the  results  achieved  and  hence  in¬ 
validate  any  correlations  that  may  have  be^” 
obtained.  The  exact  level  at  which  each  of 
these  five  items  is  established  will  have  a  strong 
influence  on  the  percentage  of  pupils  to  pass 
the  test  and,  therefore,  will  influence  the  cor¬ 
relations  obtained.  There  are  other  minor 
factors  involved,  but  these  five  at  least  must  be 
rigidly  controlled  if  any  prognostic  test  is  to 
give  us  a  valuable  predictive  effect. 

The  third  error  is  the  disregard  in  most 
cases  of  the  school  circumstances  surrounding 
the  learning  process. 

A  prognostic  test  that  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  teaching  circumstances  must 
be  said  to  exist  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  any  prognostic  test  can  have 
any  validity  whatsoever  if  it  is  applied  to  pu¬ 
pils  now  and  tested  two  years  later  without 
any  consideration  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
meantime. 

For  instance,  the  high  school  pupil  needs  apH 
proximately  eighty  periods  of  transcribing  at 
the  typewriter  for  the  attainment  of  minimum 
commercially  satisfactory  transcription  results. 
This  minimum  number  of  eighty  periods 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  last  semester  be¬ 
fore  the  student  leaves  school.  The  transcrip¬ 
tion  teacher  should  have  one  period  a  day  in 
a  shorthand  room  and  another  period  the  same 
day  in  a  typing  room.  Apparently  hardly 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  American  transcrip¬ 
tion  teachers  have  that  favorable  setup. 

Ample  supplies  of  good  quality  must  be 
made  available.  There  must  be  some  reason¬ 
able  standard  of  entrance  speeds  for  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  below  which  pupils  will  not 
be  admitted  into  transcription  classes.  These 
are  at  least  the  most  important  learning  fac¬ 
tors  that  need  consideration  in  the  application 
of  a  prognostic  device.  Norms  given  for  any 
prognostic  device  can  be  valid  only  as  they  are 
correlated  not  only  with  achievement-test  re¬ 
sults  but  also  with  these  other  factors. 


Obviously,  the  ptipils  who  have  had  more 
teaching  or  better  teaching  or  teaching  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  will  normally 
do  better  than  those  who  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  these  advantages* 

The  fourth  error  seems  to  have  been  a  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  really  important  factor  in  short¬ 
hand-achievement  testing.  As  has  already  been 
suggested,  the  learning  of  shorthand  is  similar 
to  the  learning  of  the  native  language  except 
that  it  is  much  easier.  The  willing,  co-opera¬ 
tive  pupil,  properly  taught,  cannot  fail  to  learn 
shorthand  in  the  sense  that  he  can  record  the 
spoken  word  and  read  it  back  exactly  as  it  is 
spoken.  What  he  cannot  do  in  many  cases  is 
to  record  the  spoken  word  and  translate  that 
shorthand  record  into  a  typewritten  record  be¬ 
cause,  in  making  the  typewritten  transcript  of 
his  shorthand  notes,  he  must  add  many  things 
that  were  not  dictated.  That  is  where  the 
failure  comesi  if  it  comes.  The  transcriber  is 
unable  to  add  the  conventions  of  written  Eng¬ 
lish  that  must  be  added  in  turning  shorthand 
notes  into  a  typewritten  transcript. 

This  failure,  however,  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  failure  to  record  and  read  back  the 
shorthand  itself. 

For  a  moment  let  us  examine  an  analogous 
case  that  may  clarify  the  shorthand.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  dictator  dictates,  “Eight  time* 
seven,  seven  times  twelve,  four  times  nine 
.  .  .  ,“  for  five  minutes.  The  instructions  to 
the  transcriber  are  that  the  correct  products 
are  to  be  included  in  the  transcript-  The  cor¬ 
rect  transcript  of  this  dictation  would,  there¬ 
fore,  read,  “8  x  7  =  56,  7  x  12  =  84, 
4  X  9  =  36  ...  “ 

Any  second-  or  third-grade  child  could  take 
that  dictation.  A  good  many  high  school  pu¬ 
pils  would  fail  to  make  the  type  of  transcript 
indicated  if  the  transcript  were  to  be  re¬ 
jected  unless  it  were  finished  within  a  given 
number  of  minutes. 

Thus,  the  second-grade  child  can  write 
down  from  dictation  “Eight  times  seven” ;  but 
he  might  not  be  able  to  make  a  “mailable 
transcript”  because  he  probably  could  not  fill 
in  the  missing  part.  Similarly,  the  high  school 
pupil  may  learn  shorthand  well,  may  take  the 
dictation  and  read  it  back,  but  be  unable  to  fill 
in  the  missing  conventions  of  written  English 
or  at  least  be  unable  to  fill  them  in  rapidly 
enough  to  be  commerdally  usable. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 
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A  quick  review  of  a 
pertinent  investigation 

made  by 

DR.  EARL  CLEVENGER 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Oklahoma 

The  Nature  of  the  Research  •  In  or¬ 
der  to  learn  how  many  collegiate  courses  in 
business  education  are  being  taught,  where 
they  are  being  taught,  and  by  what  depart¬ 
ment  they  are  being  taught,  a  postal-card  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  addressed  to  700  colleges  and 
universities.  Replies  were  received,  at  the 
time  this  study  was  compiled,  from  505  of 
these  schools.  Of  the  respondents,  61  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  gave  no  business-education 
courses.  The  analysis  in  this  report  is  based 
on  the  replies  of  the  444  schools  that  do  offer 
some  business-education  studies. 

These  444  replies  are  further  broken  down 
in  the  tables  that  follow  into  three  groups: 
Group  A  from  92  teachers  colleges.  Group 
B  from  16  Negro  colleges,  and  Group  C  from 
336  other  colleges  and  universities. 

[Note:  In  the  tables  that  follow,  the 
figure  in  the  first  column  under  each  group 
represents  the  number  of  schools.] 

Degree  Offerings  •  To  what  extent  are 
business-education  curricula  given  for  degrees? 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Baccalaureate  83  90% 

13  83% 

236  70% 

Masters  (major)  5  5 

0  0 

24  7 

Masters  (minor)  5  5 

0  0 

24  7 

Doctorate  (major)  0  0 

0  0 

7  2 

Doctorate  (minor)  0  0 

0  0 

10  3 

Methods  Courses  • 

Is  undergraduate 

methods  training  given  in 

separate  subjects  or 

in  one  combined  business-education-methods 

course? 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Separate  course  36  39% 

4  25% 

55  16% 

Combined  course  6S  71 

12  75 

187  56 

Administration  •  Which  department  (or, 

in  the  case  of  universities 

,  which  school)  ad- 

ministers  the  business-education  training  pro- 

gram? 

Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Education  9  10% 

3  19% 

20  6% 

Business  Adm.  21  23 

5  31 

125  37 

Jointly  9  10 

3  19 

89  26 

Collegiate  Offerings  in 
Business  Education 


Specific  Courses  •  To  what  extent  arc 
courses  given  in  specific  subject  matter? 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Accounting 

92 

100% 

15 

94% 

326 

97% 

Business  Corres. 

67 

73 

7 

44 

153 

46 

Business  Law 

90 

98 

12 

75 

198 

59 

Business  Math. 

76 

83 

8 

50 

177 

53 

Advertising 

49 

53 

2 

13 

177 

53 

Distributive  Ed. 

41 

45 

0 

0 

45 

13 

Economics 

89 

97 

10 

63 

314 

93 

Shorthand 

92 

100 

11 

69 

278 

83 

Statistics 

44 

47 

2 

13 

224 

65 

Typewriting 

92 

100 

12 

75 

283 

84 

Accreditation  •  Because  some  colleges 
and  universities  offer  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing  on  a  restricted  basis,  sometimes  without 
credit  toward  graduation,  we  asked  specifically 
if  the  schools  gave  credit  toward  graduation 
for  these  two  courses.  Of  those  schools  that 
offer  the  courses,  all  but  14  of  Group  C  give 
credit  for  shorthand,  and  all  but  30  give  some 
credit  for  typewriting. 

Number  of  Courses  •  Of  the  ten  specific 
courses  named  in  the  preceding  table,  how 
many  are  taught  in  each  school?  Because  the 
replies  were  not  clear,  only  a  partial  count 
could  be  obtained;  so  the  following  table  is 
suggestive  only. 


Number  of  129  Teachers 

18  Negro 

346  Other 

Business 

Colleges 

Colleges 

Colleges  and 

Courses 

Universities 

None 

37* 

29% 

2 

11% 

22 

6% 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

14 

4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

11 

18 

5 

4 

6 

5 

1 

6 

21 

6 

5 

6 

5 

3 

17 

37 

11 

6 

14 

11 

1 

6 

64 

19 

7 

22 

17 

2 

11 

46 

13 

8 

27 

21 

5 

37 

54 

16 

9 

8 

5 

0 

0 

50 

15 

10 

3 

2 

0 

0 

15 

4  • 

'Of  the  37  teachers  colleges  that  offer  no  business 
subjects,  half  were  located  in  Wisconsin  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  each  state  teachers  college  spe¬ 
cializes  in  certain  subject  fields  and  is  restrained 
from  offerings  outside  that  specific  specialization. 
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March,  1946  April,  1946  May,  1946  October,  1946 


T  HIS  article  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  which  the  basic  skills  in  business 
arithmetic  are  presented. 

Stocis  and  Bonds.  Discuss  briefly  the  corpo¬ 
rate  form  of  business  organization — how  it  is 
organized,  how  operated,  how  ownership  is 
represented.  Distinguish  between  common 
and  preferred  stock-  Compare  stock  and  bond 
ownership  in  a  corporation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  safety,  yield,  salability,  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that,  while  a  bond  repre¬ 
sents  a  loan  to  the  corporation,  usually  secured 
by  the  property  of  the  corporation,  a  certificate 
of  stock  represents  ownership  in  a  corporation, 
unsecured.  A  bondi  therefore,  is  considered  a 
safer  investment  than  the  stock  of  the  same 
company. 

Explain  that  dividends  are  paid  on  stock  on 
the  basis  of  a  fixed  rate  per  cent  of  the  par 
value  in  the  case  of  par-value  stock  and  a  defi¬ 
nite  amount  per  share  in  the  case  of  non-par- 
value  stock. 

Commission  should  not  be  figured  on  pur¬ 
chases  or  sales  made  by  a  broker  on  his  own 
account.  Federal  and  state  taxes,  however, 
should  be  included  in  computing  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  stock.  When  a  broker  buys  and 
sells  stocks  and  bonds  for  a  customer,  he 
charges  a  commission  fee  for  both  the  purchase 
and  the  sale. 

When  bonds  are  purchased  after  the  interest 
date,  the  seller  is  entitled  to  the  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  that  has  accrued  on  the  bonds  from  the 
last  interest  date  to  the  date  of  purchase.  This 
accrued  interest  will  be  paid  to  the  purchaser 
on  the  next  interest  date. 

The  accrued  interest  on  bonds  is  computed 
by  the  banker’s  60-day  interest  method  for 
exact  time  on  the  par  value  of  the  bonds. 

A  Federal  transfer  tax  of  50  cents  per 
$1,000  par  value  is  charged  the  seller  of  all 
bonds. 
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What  Shall  We  Teac 

R.  ROBI 

The  value  of  the  subject  of  stocks  and 
bonds  may  be  shown  by  explaining  their  place 
in  our  social  and  economic  structure.  Private 
business  enterprises,  municipalities,  and  the 
Federal  Government  borrow  money  on  bonds. 
Big  business,  desiring  the  protection  and  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  corporate  form  of  business  organi¬ 
zation,  obtains  working  capital  by  selling 
ownership  interest  in  the  corporation  in  the 
form  of  capital  stock.  They  borrow  money  on 
long-  and  short-term  rkotes  or  bonds.  Goveni- 
ment  agencies,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  use 
bond  issues  as  a  means  of  obtaining  funds  for 
special  projects,  to  meet  emergency  measures, 
and  for  operating  expenses. 

Private  individuals  seeking  comparatively 
safe  Investments,  at  fair  returns,  buy  preferred 
stocks  and  guaranteed  bonds. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  to 
class  blank  or  canceled  stocks  and  bonds  so 
that  the  discussion  may  be  made  more  real 
If  these  are  not  available,  the  teacher  should 
attempt  to  obtain  these  forms  and  pass  them 
among  the  students  for  illustrative  purposes. 
The  stock  and  bond  pages  of  newspapers 
should  be  brought  to  class  for  explanation  and 
discussion.  The  subject  should  not  be  left  un¬ 
til  every  student  can  read  intelligently  the 
financial  page  in  the  newspaper. 

Insurance.  The  arithmetic  of  insurance  is 
merely  an  application  of  the  fundamental 
operations,  of  fractions,  and  of  percentage. 

An  insurance  company  will  never  pay  more 
than  the  actual  loss  suffered  by  the  insured, 
nor  more  than  the  actual  amount  of  insurance. 

It  is  advisable,  in  the  class  discussion  on  the 
indemnity  or  compensation  received  by  the  in¬ 
sured  from  the  insurer,  to  emphasize  the  cause 
responsible  for  losses  collectible  under  a  fire  in¬ 
surance  policy,  namely: 
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{L  Losses  due  directly  to  fire. 

ib.  Losses  due  to  water  used  to  extinguish 
fire. 

c.  Losses  due  to  preventive  measures  taken 
^  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  as  dynamiting  or 
water-soaking  of  property. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  to  allow  lower  premium  rates 
on  policies  running  for  two  or  more  years. 
Thus,  in  insurance  for  a  2-year  period,  the  rate 
i  is  usually  \}i  times  the  annual  rate;  in  a  3- 
f  year  policy,  the  rate  is  2^  times  the  annual 
rate;  for  a  5-ycar  period,  the  rate  is  4  times 
the  annual  rate.  This  principle  of  lower  pre¬ 
mium  rates  on  long-term  policies  should  be 
j  emphasized  by  the  teacher,  and  the  advan- 
j  tages  to  the  insurer  and  to  the  insured  should 
be  explained* 

n  If  the  amount  of  insurance  carried  on 


Q  ‘  property  under  a  coinsurance-clause  policy  or 
].  an  80  per  cent  average  clause  policy  is  equal 
[j  to  or  more  than  the  value  of  the  property, 
^  the  full  fire  loss  may  be  recovered  from  the  in- 
^  surance  company. 

,jj  Some  of  the  factors  that  help  determine  in- 
)  surance  rates  should  be  stressed.  Among 
jn.  these  are : 

a.  The  fire  risk  of  the  property  insured  as 
determined  by  its  construction  and  use. 

b.  The  efficiency  and  proximity  of  fire-fight- 
,  is  ing  equipment. 

ital  c.  Fire  losses  during  preceding  periods. 

'  The  student  should  understand  clearly  the 
Lre  three  more  common  forms  of  fire  insurance 


ed,  policies  and  the  arithmetical  computations  in- 
volved  in  determining  rates,  premiums,  indem- 
the  nity,  etc 


Under  an  ordinary  fire  insurance  policy,  the 
insurance  company  will  compensate  the  insured 
•  for  any  fire  losses  up  to  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  carried. 
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Under  a  coinsurance-clause  policy,  that  part 
of  the  loss  is  paid  by  the  insurance  company 
that  the  insurance  carried  bears  to  the  value  of 
the  property.  This  type  of  policy  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  insured  is  a  coinsurer  with 
the  insurance  company  if  the  property  is  in¬ 
sured  for  less  than  its  actual  value.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  value  and  the  insurance 
is  assumed  to  be  the  infured’s  personal  risk. 
Of  course,  if  the  insurance  carried  is  more 
than  the  value  of  the  property,  only  the  actual 
fire  loss  will  be  paid. 

In  solving  fire  insurance  problems  based  on 
the  coinsurance-clause  policy,  the  following 
formula  should  be  used: 


Insurance 

Value  oi  Property 


of  Loss  =  Amount  paid 


by  Insurance  Company,  or-^of  L  =*  A 


The  amount  of  indemnity  paid  the  insured 
by  an  insurance  company  under  a  policy  con¬ 
taining  an  80  per  cent  average  clause  is  com¬ 
puted  as  follows: 

The  insurance  company  will  pay  that  part 
of  a  loss  that  the  insurance  carried  bears 
to  80  per  cent  of  tjie  value  of  the  property. 

The  80  per  cent  clause  in  a  policy  does  not 
mean  that  only  80  per  cent  of  the  wlue  of  the 
property  is  the  maximum  amount  collectible. 
If  the  property  is  insured  for  its  full  value, 
the  full  amount  would  be  collected  in  the 
even  of  a  total  loss-  This  type  of  poll^cy  only 
provides  that  not  less  than  per  cent  of  the 
property  be  protected  by  iiif^urance,  and  that 
the  insured  must  bear  the  difference  between 
the  actual  insurance  carried  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  property.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  two  types  of  fire  insurance  policies,  no 
more  than  the  actual  loss  nor  more  than  the 
actual  amount  of  insurance  carried  can  be  col¬ 
lected. 

In  solving  fire  insurance  problems  based  on 
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the  80  per  cent  average  clause  policy,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula  should  be  used: 

Insurance 

807o  of  Value  of  Pro^rty  “  Amount 

paid  by  Insurance  Company,  or 

i)%  oTv  ^ 

If  a  policy  on  which  the  premium  has  been 
paid  for  one  year  is  canceled  by  the  insurance 
company,  the  company  will  retain  only  the 
proportion  of  the  annual  premium  that  the 
expired  time  bears  to  the  entire  time. 

If  a  policy  on  which  the  premium  has  been 
paid  for  one  year  is  canceled  by  the  insured  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  one  year,  the  difference 
between  the  premium  paid  and  the  amount 
charged  according  to  the  standard  short-rate 
scale  for  computing  premiums  for  terms  less 
than  one  year  is  the  amount  returned  to  the 
insured. 

When  property  is  insured  for  a  period  of 
less  than  one  year,  the  premium  is  based  on 
the  standard  short-rate  scale  and  is  computed 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  insurance 
premium  retained  by  the  company  is  computed 


if  a  one-year  policy  is  canceled  by  the  insured  ; 
before  the  expiration  date. 

If  a  policy  is  canceled  by  the  insured  before 
the  expiration  of  one  year,  the  compound-time 
method  is  used  in  computing  the  number  of  9 
days  during  which  the  policy  has  been  in  force,  j 
The  exact-time  method  on  the  basis  of  a  365-  ^ 
day  year  is  used  if  the  policy  is  canceled  by  the 
insurer. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  insurance 
is  reflected  in  the  feeling  of  confidence  and  se-  ► 
curity  instilled  in  people  by  the  financial  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  insurance.  Insurance  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
businessman,  of  the  housekeeper,  and  of  the 
homeowner.  It  provides  against  sudden  dis¬ 
aster  and  financial  ruin  due  to  fire.  The  class 
discussion  based  on  the  meaning  and  kinds  pf 
insurance,  its  value  and  uses,  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  displaying  canceled  policies  and 
other  insurance  literature  obtained  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  their  parents,  friends,  businessmen, 
and  local  insurance  agents.  A  study  of  these 
papers  and  their  significance  in  his  everyday  > 
life  will  help  develop  in  the  student  an  in-  > 
terest  in  insurance  and  in  the  local  conditions 
that  influence  changes  in  types,  rates,  and  rules 
pertaining  to  insurance  policies. 


The 


Duplicating  Process 


The  Hectograph  in  Office  Systems 


E.  W.  ALEXANDER 
Principal,  Central  High  School 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Fourth  of  a  series  of  contributions 
about  duplicating-process  problems. 


Jnstruction  in  hectograph  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines  that  touches  on  the  preparation  of  a 
master  copy  and  on  the  operation  of  the  simple 
machine  only  is  not  enough.  The  student 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  hectograph  process  to  clerical  rou¬ 
tine  and  to  office  systems.  Many  large  offices 
use  this'  process  for  preparing  the  forms  used 


in  their  order  writing,  invoicing,  requisition-: 
ing,  accounting,  manufacturing,  and  pay-roll, 
procedure.  These  uses  go  far  beyond  the  du-’ 
plication  of  simple  announcements  for  the 
school  office.  Too  many  students  go  to  work 
in  offices  without  a  knowledge  of  the  origin;^ 
and  function  of  common  business  forms  andj 
the  flow  of  work,  of  principles  for  and  prm 
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The  salesman  writes  his  order  in  hectograph  ink  on  a  hectographed 
form.  From  this  original,  all  needed  copies  are  run  off  in  the  office. 


tices  in  planning  business  forms,  and  of  the 
'  functions  of  special  forms. 

Tb  be  complete,  even  a  brief  course  in  dupli¬ 
cating  processes  should  include  production  of 
forms  suitable  for  at  least  some  office  usages. 
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produce  invoices,  delivery  receipts,  and  ledger 
or  bookkeeping  copies. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  flexibility  and 
adaptability  of  the  method. 


Pencil  Order  System 

Three  simple  ways,  for  example,  in  which 
hcctographing  is  applied  to  business  procedure 
would  be: 

Example  1.  A  salesman  in  the  field  writes 
his  order  with  a  hectograph  pencil  or  with  hec- 
,  tograph  fountain-pen  ink  on  an  order  form 
printed  in  hectograph  ink.  The  salesman  mails 
in  the  order.  This  order  blank,  after  it  has 
been  received  by  the  home  office,  is  inserted  in 
the  machine,  and  enough  copies  are  run  off  to 
j  serve  as  floor  slips,  invoices,  delivery  receipts, 

:  and  ledger  or  bookkeeping  notices.  After  the 
order  has  been  filled,  the  invoice  and  book¬ 
keeping  copies  are  extended  with  ordinary' 
pencil  and  carbon  paper. 

^  Example  2.  The  salesman  writes  his  order 
j  with  hectograph  pencil  or  ink  on  hectograph 
!  forms,  as  in  the  first  example.  When  the 
;  form  is  received  in  the  office,  the  order  is 
'  filled  from  the  master  copy;  then  the  exten- 
I  sion  is  made  on  the  master  with  hectograph 
I  pencil.  From  the  modified  master,  copies  for 
invoice,  delivery  receipt,  and  ledger  or  book- 
u-  keeping  purposes  are  reproduced. 

>11  Example  J-  A  variation  of  Example  2:  On 
u-^  receipt  of  the  order  blank  at  the  office,  floor 
h«  slips  are  reproduced.  After  the  order  has 
rk|  been  filled,  the  same  master  (saved  after  mak- 
jfl|^  ing  the  necessary  number  of  floor  slips)  is 
priced  and  extended  with  hectograph  pencil  or 
ife  ink  and  again  taken  to  the  duplicator  to  re¬ 


Use  in  Pay-Roll  Procedure 

Every  employer  is  required  to  keep  and  pre¬ 
serve  accurate,  dependable  pay-roll  records. 
There  are  several  efficient  methods  using  the 
basic  hectograph  principles;  for  example,  con¬ 
stant  data  are  placed  on  a  master  sheet  by 
typewriter,  addressing  machine,  or  print,  with 
hectograph  ink.  At  each  pay-roll  period,  addi¬ 
tional  current  information  may  be  added  to 
the  master,  and  copies  made  as  necessary. 

Outstanding  of  the  pay-roll  plans  using  hec¬ 
tograph  process  is  the  Summary  Master  Pay- 
Roll  Plan — the  simplest  and  the  fastest  plan. 
Steps  in  this  plan  are: 

1.  The  summary  master  is  prepared:  names 
and  numbers  of  employees  are  typed  or  ad- 
dressographed  onto  the  sheet.  Reproducible 
inking  is  obtained  through  the  use  of  hecto¬ 
graph  ribbon.  Next,  the  hours  worked,  the 
basic  rates  of  pay,  the  gross  earnings,  all  de¬ 
ductions,  and  the  net  pay  are  recorded  on  the 
master  sheet  with  hectograph  pencil. 

2.  The  summary  master  copy  is  used  to  re¬ 
produce  summary  copy,  pay-roll  checks,  and 
earnings  records.  As  many  as  twenty-eight 
checks  or  earnings  records  may  be  reproduced 
with  one  sweep  of  the  carriage. 

3.  At  the  end  of  each  pay-roll  period,  the 
earnings  records  made  from  the  summary 
master  are  separated  and  filed  by  employee 
number  in  file  jackets.  Each  quarter,  the  earn¬ 
ings  are  totaled  and  posted  to  the  jackets- 

(Next  month:  Questions  and  Anwers) 
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PROBLEMS  in  advanced  typewriting 
classes  are  particularly  acute  where  stu¬ 
dents  enter  with  widely  varying  ability  and 
with  training  periods  ranging  from  one  semes¬ 
ter  to  two  years.  While  considerable  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  to  help  the  teacher  of  ele¬ 
mentary  typing,  there  is  little  that  gives  spe¬ 
cific  methods  of  stimulating  student  work  in 
advanced  typewriting.  In  this  article,  some 
of  the  problems  of  advanced  classes  will  be 
discussed,  and  a  method  for  overcoming  these 
difficulties  will  be  explained. 

Problem  of  Setting  Standards 
One  of  the  most  trying  problems  in  ad¬ 
vanced  typewriting  is  the  difficulty  in  setting 
achievement  standards.  The  speed  standard 
on  straight  copy  overshadows  many  other 
xjually  important  phases  of  typing  skill.  Al¬ 
most  every  school  has  a  definite  requirement 
for  speed  and  accuracy  on  timed  writings:  on 
the  secondary  level,  the  state  course  of  study 
generally  sets  such  a  standard ;  in  colleges,  the 
standard  is  usually  set  in  the  school  catalogue. 
Some  of  this  undue  stress  is  caused  by  the 
common  practice  of  stating  specific  standards 
for  speed  and  following  the  statement  with 
generalized  remarks  about  productive  skills. 
In  such  instances,  the  only  standard  that  is 
definite  is  the  speed.  The  speed  set,  therefore, 
tends  to  become  the  minimum  requirement  for 
the  course,  and  other  abilities  are  assumed  to 
be  developed  if  the  student  does  the  daily 
work  assigned  and  compares  favorably  with  his 
classmates  on  tests. 

The  development  of  vocational  proficiency 
is  the  main  objective  of  any  advanced  type¬ 
writing  course;  so,  standards  should  include 
specific  achievement  rates  for  every  phase  of 
typewriting  that  is  taught.  Fatture  to  set 


standards  on  production  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  should  be  considered  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance  in  such  skills  as  letter  setup,  tabula¬ 
tion,  and  addressing  envelopes.  Finding  an  au¬ 
thoritative  source  giving  such  standards  is  al¬ 
most  impossible.  Where  standards  for  a  specific 
skill  are  discussed,  the  author  usually  fails  to 
make  the  exact  requirement  clear:  he  may  state 
that  students  should  have  a  letter-typing  rate 
of  30  to  40  words  a  minute,  or  a  certain  per 
cent  of  his  straight-copy  rate,  but  fail  to  desig¬ 
nate  whether  the  letters  used  are  to  require 
changes  in  margins,  whether  envelopes  are  to 
be  addressed  and  carbons  made,  and  whether 
the  count  of  words  in  the  letter  is  to  be  given 
to  aid  the  student  in  placement.  All  these  fac¬ 
tors  affect  speed  and  should  be  considered. 


The  practice  of  making  standards  look  good 
in  school  publications  gives  rise  to  another  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Sometimes  officials  place  “ideal” 
standards  in  their  published  materials.  When 
that  is  done,  standards  mean  nothing.  Mini-  j 
mum  standards  are  also  unsatisfactory  as  stu¬ 
dent  goals,  although  they  are  helpful  to  the  ^ 
teacher.  A  standard  is  most  useful  when  it  is 
set  as  a  guide  for  the  average  student. 


The  Problem  of  Student  Interest 

More  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
required  to  maintain  student  interest  in  the! 
advanced  class  than  in  the  beginning  class,  j 
The  student  who  comes  to  advanced  typing! 
knows  whether  he  is  a  superior,  an.  average,  orj 
a  poor  typist ;  he  does  not  have  much  hope  of 
changing  his  status.  In  the  college  class,  the 
difficulty  in  arousing  student  interest  is  even , 
greater  than  in  high  school,  because  college 
students  do  not  respond  to  many  of  the  mod* 
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vating  devices  that  can  be  used  effectively  on 
the  secondary  level. 

Whether  in  high  school  or  college,  how¬ 
ever,  the  student  must  be  motivated  to  in¬ 
crease  whatever  spe^d  and  accuracy  he  has  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course  and  to  develop 
expert  technical  skill  in  production  work.  If 
he  is  typing  at  70  words  a  minute,  he  must  not 
be  allowed  to  think  that  he  has  reached  his 
goal ;  if  he  is  typing  at  40  words  a  minute,  he 
must  not  be  permitted  to  become  discouraged. 
The  development  of  skill  in  letter  typing,  ad¬ 
dressing  envelopes,  typing  tabulations,  filling 
in  blank  forms,  and  so  on,  must  be  stimulated 
— and  it  can  be — by  giving  the  student  a  defi¬ 
nite  goal  for  each,  and  by  encouraging  expert 
accomplishment  above  these  goals. 

The  Problem  of  Tests 
Devising  tests  that  are  fair  measures  of 
achievement  in  typewriting  is  difficult.  The 
usual  type  of  performance  test  that  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  grading  period  serves  to  rank 
the  class  according  to  ability  but  does  not  serve 
as  a  measure  of  the  student’s  typing  com¬ 
petency.  If  the  class  average  is  high,  the  in¬ 
dividual  student’s  score  is  lowered.  If  the 
test  comes  on  a  student’s  “off  day,’’  his  score  is 
heavily  affected.  Although  performance  tests 
have  a  place  in  typing,  just  as  in  any  class, 
they  should  be  considered  in  grading  for  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  are — a  means  of  ranking  the 
class  from  highest  to  lowest  on  a  particular  day 
— and  should  not  be  given  undue  weight  as  a 
measure  of  a  student’s  vocational  typing 
ability. 

To  measure  vocational  competency  ade- 
1  quately.  tests  covering  each  productive  appli- 
^  cation  should  supplement  the  ordinary  achieve¬ 
ment  test.  By  the  use  of  a  series  of  similar 
tests,  a  student  is  given  several  opportunities 
to  demonstrate  that  he  has  develojrcd  adequate 
ability  to  do  a  specific  typing  job*  Also,  he  is 
thereby  given  more  than  one  chance  to  improve 
I  on  phases  that  are  revealed  as  weaknesses  in 
the  preceding  test.  In  this  procedure,  tests 
motivate,  diagnose,  and  teach,  as  well  as 
measure  achievement. 

The  Problem  of  Grades 
Grading  in  advanced  typewriting  is  also 
more  complicated  than  it  is  in  the  elementary 
class;'  -Grades  in  advanced  typing  should  be 
based  on  a  weighting  of  the  excellence  with 


which  the  student  meets  all  the  course  require¬ 
ments.  In  other  words,  grades  should  be  basec 
on  the  student’s  speed  and  accuracy  on  straight 
copy;  on  his  improvement  from  the  beginning 
of  the  course;  on  his  dependability  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  assignments  and  following  directions;  and 
most  heavily,  of  course,  on  his  ability  to  do  vo¬ 
cational  typing. 

Speed  grades  are  unfair  in  the  advanced 
class  unless  a  means  for  grading  improvement 
is  found.  A  student  should  not  receive  an  A 
in  the  course  because  he  could  type  75  words 
a  minute  when  the  course  started.  On  the 
other  hand,  grading,  improvement  is  difficult 
because  it  is  harder  to  improve  at  high  levels 
of  speed  than  at  low'er  levels. 

In  grades,  as  in  standards,  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  straight-copy  work, 
and  too  little  stress  has  been  placed  on  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  other  typewriting  skills.  The  use  of 
student  w’ork  on  textbook  exercises  and  tests, 
administered  at  the  end  of  each  grading  period 
as  the  basis  for  grades  on  proficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction  jobs,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
lack  of  emphasis  placed  on  vocational  typing. 
Counting  work  on  textbook  exercises  as  pro¬ 
duction  work  and  grading  it  as  such  are  un¬ 
desirable  when  students  are  allowed  to  work 
on  assignments  outside  of  class.  If  assign¬ 
ments  are  done  outside  of  class,  grades  on  the 
work  are  more  nearly  a  measure  of  such 
character  traits  as  perseverance,  carefulness,  or 
neatness  than  of  productive  ability;  for,  with¬ 
out  timing  and  observation,  no  one  can  tell 
how  many  attempts  were  made  on  each  exer¬ 
cise  before  the  final  copy  was  completed. 

The  Problem  of  Student  Attitudes 

Because  enrollment  in  advanced  typing  is 
justified  only  for  students  who  plan  to  use  it 
vocationally,  production  work  must  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  according  to  office  standards  without 
further  correction.  The  advanced  student 
must  feel  that  a  stenographer  is  supposed  to  be 
an  expert  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  typing 
and  that  the  stenographer  is  expected  to  de¬ 
tect  all  errors  made.  Therefore,  to  correct 
the  tendency  toward  carelessness  in  proofread¬ 
ing  and  lack  of  pride  in  the  general  appearance 
of  work,  performance  standards  must  require 
not  only  adequate  speed  but  also  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy  and  artistic  arrangement  in  the  final 
result.  Slightly  poor  erasures  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  if  they  arc  not  untidy  enough 
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to  require  retyping;  but,  when  production 
work  is  being  done,  a  single  uncorrected  typo¬ 
graphical  error,  poor  centering,  or  improper  ar¬ 
rangement  should  disqualify  the  paper  for 
credit. 

Part  of  the  student’s  lax  attitude  in  regard 
to  production  work  may  be  caused  by  certain 
practices  in  the  training  program.  Deduct¬ 
ing  a  certain  percentage  for  an  uncorrectible 
error  and  a  slightly  lower  percentage  for  a 
correctible  one  is  justified  only  on  tests  given 
for  the  purpose  of  ranking  the  class  and  should 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule-  When  a 
student  receives  an  ^4  or  even  a  B  on  work 
with  uncorrected  errors,  certainly  his  attitude 
that  work  containing  errors  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  acceptable  in  business  is  understand¬ 
able. 

Mistaken  student  attitudes  also  come  from 
reasoning  that,  because  in  letters,  in  tabula¬ 
tions,  in  stenciling,  and  in  manuscript  and 
legal  work,  accuracy  and  form  are.  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  speed  should  not  be  forceil 
by  the  use  of  a  timing  device.  This  reasoning 
is  erroneous,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an 
office  typist,  particularly  a  beginner,  to  do  any 
of  the  jobs  just  mentioned  without  a  feeling  of 
pressure.  Usually  the  student  feels  that  the 
person  who  does  the  work  best  and  in  the 
shortest  time  will  be  hired,  will  be  promoted. 
He  becomes  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  he 
must  finish  quickly.  Although  the  feeling  of 
pressure  comes  from  nothing  more  than  the 
desire  to  excel,  the  pressure  for  speed  is  there; 
and,  unless  the  student  is  trained  to  keep  calm 
in  spite  of  this  feeling,  he  will  proceed  to  do 
his  work  without  adequate  planning.  Warn¬ 
ing  the  student  to  keep  calm  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  enough;  he  must  have  drill  and 
training.  The  timing  device  is  the  one  means 
available  for  use  in  the  classroom  which  will 
duplicate,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  feeling 
of  pressure  that  is  always  present  in  trying 
out  for  a  new  job. 

A  Solution:  “Hurdles” 

The  use  of  standards  and  individual  im¬ 
provement  goals  in  the  advanced  typewriting 
class  has  proved  to  be  effective  in  solving  most 
of  the  problems  just  presented.  The  plan  re¬ 
quires  the  preparation  of  a  Handicapy-Hurdle 
Sheet,  which  is  simply  a  duplicated  list  of  all 
the  standards  for  the  course,  with  space  pro¬ 
vided  for  setting  and  recordirtg  individual  im¬ 


provement  goals,  known  as  handicaps.  The 
hurdles  are  grouped  according  to  the  skill  in¬ 
volved,  and  each  is  followed  by  a  space  for 
scoring  points  allowed  when  the  standard  U 
met. 

The  first  group  of  hurdles  deals  with  speed 
and  accuracy  development  on  straight  copy; 
the  second,  with  letters  and  related  applica¬ 
tions;  the  third,  with  stencils;  the  fourth,  with 
tabulation ;  the  fifth,  with  manuscript  and 
legal  typing;  and  the  sixth,  with  assignments  . 
and  tests.  Each  hurdle  is  a  specific  statement  ^ 
of  the  level  of  accomplishment  expected  b\ 
the  average  student,  but  in  each  case  provision 
is  made  for  awarding  extra  points  for  surpass¬ 
ing  the  standard  set- 

The  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  hurdle  plan 
might  be  summarized  as  follows:  i 

1.  The  plan  requires  that  standards  be  set 
for  all  types  of  production  work,  as  well  as 
for  speed  and  accuracy,  and  thereby  places  , 
great  stress  on  vocational  ability. 

2.  The  plan  arouses  student  interest  because 
it  places  specific  standards  for  him  to  use  as 
achievement  goals  and  gives  credit  for  exceed¬ 
ing  both  individual  and  course  standards. 

3.  The  plan  keeps  students  who  are  ade¬ 
quate  copy  typists  but  inferior  in  production 
work  from  finishing  the  course  without  their 
specific  weaknesses  having  been  discovered. 

4.  The  plan  tests  each  skill  separately  and 
not  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  test.  In  this  • 
way,  exact  weaknesses  are  more  effectively  un¬ 
covered. 

5.  The  plan  requires  that  a  series  of  several 
tests  be  designed  according  to  very  specific 
standards  to  cover  each  of  the  hurdles.  The 
student  is  thus  given  several  opportunities  to 
demonstrate  ability  to  do  a  particular  job.  N 

6.  The  plan  provides  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
grades. 

7.  The  plan,  by  rejecting  all  production 
work  that  has  any  typographical  error  or  that 
is  not  neat  in  appearance,  makes  the  student 
realize  that  inaccurate  or  poorly  arranged 
work  is  always  unacceptable  in  business. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  the  hurdle 
plan  merits  a  closer  examination. 

t . * 

Note:  Next  month,  Mrs-  Humphrey  will  i 
explain  in  detail  how  the  hurdle  plan  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  development  of  speed  and  accuracy 
in  straight-copy  typing. — Editor 
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NEW  INSTITUTE  •  The  National  Office 
Management  Association,  long  an  active  sup¬ 
porter  of  programs  for  improving  office  train¬ 
ing  in  our  schools,  will  soon  extend  its  co¬ 
operation  into  the  teacher-training  field.  Ob¬ 
jective:  to  give  teachers  a  comprehensive  view 
of  office-management  problems. 

Speaking  before  the 
business  teachers  of  the 
Nebraska  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  Hugh  A . 
Wichert,  NOMA’s  na¬ 
tional  chairman  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  office  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Fairmont 
Creamery  Company,  of 
Omaha,  announced  that 
the  first  NOMA  spon¬ 
sored  Institute  on  Office 
Management  will  be 
held  at  the  1947  summer 
session  of  the  University 
I  of  Tennessee  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Benja* 

I  min  Haynes. 

The  Institute,  designed  for  both  teachers  and 
office  managers,  will  be  pointed  primarily  toward 
teacher  interests.  It  is  expected  that  this  insti¬ 
tute  will  be  a  forerunner  of  a  number  of  such 
programs  to  be  staged  next  year  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  Denver,  too,  the  NOMA,  jointly  with  the 
University  of  Colorado,  will  sponsor  special 
^  conferences  between  teachers  and  office  mana- 
y  gcrs  when  the  annual  Business  Employer-Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  Conference  is  held  during  the  first 
term  of  the  summer  session  of  the  school.  The 
University  has  already  inaugurated  a  course  in 
^  office  management  and  administration  and  has 
■t  opened  enrollment  to  business  teachers. 

It 

d  ■  NEW  JOURNAL  •  The  new  magazine  that 
'  the  United  Business  Education  Association 
g  i  will  begin  publishing  in  March  will  be  named 
The  U.B.E.A.  Journal,  Editor:  Dr.  Frank 
Dame,  of  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  State 
'  Teachers  College. 

1^  ,  BOOSTERS  •  Four  more  groups  have 

^  ^  joined  the  help-the-teacher  movement: 

1.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching  acclaimed  the  college 
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teacher  as  the  forgotten  man,  saying  that  in  all 
the  discussions  about  college  facilities  too  little 
interest  has  been  shown  in  the  quality  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Spokesman  was  President  Oliver  C. 
Carmichael,  head  of  the  Foundation. 

Better  pay,  he  said,  is  essential ;  but  he  lists 
other  ways  of  stimulating  college  teachers  to 
do  a  better  job:  “lighter  teaching  schedules,  less 
committee  work,  sabbatical  leaves,  opportunity 
to  attend  scientific  and  learned  societies,  time  off 
for  research,  travel  allowances  ...” 

2.  The  Citizens  Federal  Committee  6n  Edu¬ 
cation  recently  took  its  first  official  action : 
sponsorship  of  a  series  of  reports,  “The  Teacher 
in  America,”  to  be  issued  in  1947.  Distressed 
by  the  mass  teacher  exodus,  the  organization 
hopes  to  promote  higher  salaries  and  greater 
public  esteem. 

3.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
issued  a  public  statement  decrying  the  inade¬ 
quate  salaries.  Said  A.  F.  of  L.  President  Green 
to  the  seven  million  A.  F.  of  L.  membership, 

“  .  .  .  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will 
not  pause  or  cease  its  efforts  until  justice  is 
done  the  teachers.  ...” 

4.  The  American  Legion  at  its  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  convention  pledged  to  give  “continuous 
and  vigorous”  support  to  adequate  teacher  sal¬ 
aries.  The  teacher  shortage,  the  Legionnaires 
pointed  out,  is  a  threat  to  national  defense  be¬ 
cause  it  undermines  the  education  of  children 
and,  in  turn,  endangers  individual  competence. 

VOICE  TYPERS  •  Warning  for  typing 
teachers:  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  it  is  reported, 
has  the  secret  of  a  German-developed  typewriter 
that  takes  dictation,  transforms  the  sounds  into 
impulses,  and  types  the  dictation  automatically. 

IDEAS  •  District  of  Columbia  public  schools 
are  buying  movie  projectors  and  phonographs 
with  funds  realized  from  sales  of  salvage  paper. 
Sixteen  tons  of  paper,  collected  by  “pupil  paper- 
troopers,”  pays  for  one  projector. 

Pupils  in  the  Springfield,  Oregon,  high  school 
created  and  distributed  to  their  parents  3,000 
copies  of  an  activity  calendar.  The  calendar  lists 
school  plays,  games,  dances,  and  other  pupil 
activities.  “It  sells  school  patrons  on  the  idea 
of  supporting  school  functions,*'  says  Principal 
Owen  Sabin. 
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ARTYPING  CONTEST  •  Julius  Nel¬ 
son’s  ninth  annual  jamboree  in  artistic  typictur- 
ing  will  soon  get  under  way.  Closing  date  for  the 
1947  contest  is  April  28. 

This  year  Mr.  Nelson  is  allowing  complete 
freedom  of  materials  and  subject  matter.  As 
long  as  the  contestant’s  picture  is  made  on  a 
typewriter,  he  may  use  any  make  of  machine,  any 
color  of  ribbon  or  carbon  paper,  and  any  size 
of  paper.  Pictures  may  range  from  intricate 
border  designs  to  reproductions  of  photographs. 

Last  year’s  entries  numbered  over  3,000,  veri¬ 
fying  Mr.  Nelson’s  opinion  that  picture-making 
on  a  typewriter  is  a  growing  hobby  in  America. 
(See  the  December  B.E.W.  for  a  description  of 
Mr.  Nelson’s  own  interest  in  artyping  as  a 
hobby.)  'As  his  part  of  a  one-man  campaign  to 
stimulate  interest  in  this  hobby,  Mr.  Nelson 
dangles  numerous  prizes  and  awards  before  his 
contestants:  a  portable  typewriter  for  first  place; 
books,  fountain  pens,  medals,  plaques,  and  certi¬ 
ficates,  as  other  honors. 

Last  year,  the  first  prize,  a  portable  type¬ 
writer,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Quick,  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  at  Gray  Ridge  (Missouri)  High 
School.  Ten  received  medal  awards: 

Betty  Fauller,  Gray  Ridge  (Missouri)  High 
School;  R.  J.  Belanger,  Biddeford,  Maine; 
Erma  Buckman,  St.  Paul’s  Indian  Mission, 
Hays,  Montana;  Katherine  Spratt,  Sheffield 
(Illinois)  High  School;  Camilla  Jackley,  St. 
Joseph’s  High  School,  Ashton,  Iowa ;  Rosemarie 
Ladish,  Ward  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kan¬ 
sas;  Sister  M.  Justine,  O.S.B.,  St.  Joseph’s  Or¬ 
phanage,  Lisle,  Illinois;  Doris  Hamel,  Holy 
Rosary  High  School,  Rochester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  Wilma  Dieckmann,  Keyesport,  Illinois; 
and  Lorraine  Gauthier,  Holy  Rosary  High 
School,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 

Holy  Rosary  High  School,  with  two  medalists, 
also  won  the  school  trophy  for  the  best  group 
of  twenty  or  more  entries. 

Additional  information  about  the  contest  may 
be  obtained  directly  from  Mr.  Nelson,  4006 
Carlisle  Avenue,  Baltimore  16,  Maryland. 

SALARY  SALESPOINT  •  Argument  for 
raising  teachers’  salaries  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  still-rising  index  of  consumers’  prices: 
it  advanced  1.7  per  cent  between  mid-September 
and  mid-October,  to  148.4  per  cent  of  the  1935- 
1939  average. 

The  index  is  now  18  per  cent  above  a  year 
ago.  Two-thirds  of  this  increase  has  occurred 
since  June.  Compared  with  a  year  previous, 
food  costs  in  December  were  up  29  per  cent; 
house  furnishings,  14  per  cent;  and  clothing,  12 
per  cent 


Organizations 


NABTTI  •  If  the  NABTTI  can  solve  the 
problem  it  will  undertake  at  its  next  convention, 
there  should  be  a  record  attendance.  Meeting  in 
Atlantic  City  on  February  28  and  March  1,  the 
Association  will  wrap  its  program  about  the 
theme,  “The  Immediate  Problems  in  Business 
Teacher  Education.’’ 

SOUTHERN  •  The  Thanksgiving-time  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Southern  Business  Education  As¬ 
sociation  was  an  outstanding  success:  it  had  a 
record  attendance;  its  social  program  whirled  the 
members  through  a  series  of  dinners,  luncheons, 
and  tours  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  and  its 
speakers  earned  the  hearty  applause  they  re¬ 
ceived. 

Headlining  the  program  were  Dr.  Paul 
Lomax  and  Dr.  Helen  Reynolds,  of  New 
York  University;  Dr.  Howard  Norton,  of 
Lousiana  State  University;  Wallace  Bowman, 
of  the  high  school  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York; 
and  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  general  editor  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  who  made  the 
keynote  address,  “What  Next  in  Business  Edu¬ 
cation?’’ 

The  Association  elected  new  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Lloyd  E.  Baugh  am  (Commercial  High 
School,  Atlanta) ;  first  vice-president,  Lelah 
Brownfield  (Alabama  College,  Montevallo);  ' 
and  second  vice-president,  C.  C.  Steed  (Eliza-  i 
bethton  School  of  Business,  Elizabethton,  Ten-  ' 
nessee).  Dr.  A.  J.  Lawrence  will  continue  as 
editor  of  the  Association’s  quarterly.  Modern 
Business  Education.  j 

New  state  chairmen  include:  Mrs.  Bernice 
D.  Bjonerud,  North  Carolina;  Margaret  | 
Buchanan,  Mississippi;  Dr.  Ruth  Thomas, 
Kentucky;  and  Norvell  Garrett,  Louisiana.  ' 
Division  chairmen  for  the  1947  meeting  will  be: 
Lula  Royse,  public  school  section;  Elise 
Davis,  college  section;  C.  W.  Edmondson,  pri-  j 
vate-schools  section;  and  B.  W.  Jenkins,  junior- 
college  section. 

AVA  •  The  convention  of  the  American  Vo¬ 
cational  Association,  held  recently  in  St.  Louis, 
was  an  outstanding  one;  but  the  attendance  at 
some  of  the  meetings  of  the  business  education 
members  was  disappointing  to  the  sectional  chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  and  his  commiteee,  who 
had  hoped  for  a  record  turnout. 

An  excellent  program  was  presented,  high-  » 
lighted  by  the  “Blueprint  for  Business  Educa¬ 
tion”  of  the  St.  Louis  schools.  The  business 
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Some  of  the  new  executives  of  the  Southern  Business  Education  Association  are  shown 
above.  First  row — Miss  Lelah  Brownfield,  Mr.  Lloyd  E.  Baugham,  Miss  Lula  Royse,  and 
Mrs.  Bernice  D.  Bjonerud.  Second  row — Miss  Margaret  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Mary  Ruth  Bowman, 
Miss  Elise  Davis,  and  Dr.  Ruth  Thomas. 


teachers  of  St.  Louis  themselves  were  busy  in 
their  classrooms;  so  attendance  was  less  than 
^  ,  anticipated. 

^  Historical.  For  the  first  time  in  the  twenty- 
'  year  history  of  the  AVA,  a  woman  will  head  the 
,  organization.  Miss  Florence  Fallgatter,  head 
of  the  department  of  Home  Economics  Educa- 
^  tion  of  Iowa  State  College,  was  named  president. 
"  Miss  Fallgatter  was  chief  of  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Service  in  the  Office  of  Education  from 
1934  to  1938. 

IT 

^  ,  NBTA  •  Over  a  thousand  business  educa- 
tors  braved  stormy  weather  and  holiday  crowds 
to  attend  the  forty-ninth  Christmas-time  con- 
vention  of  the  National  Business  Teachers  Asso- 
elation.  At  least  nine  hundred  of  these  educators 
were  from  outside  the  city  of  Chicago.  The 
Hotel  Sherman  was  host  to  the  convention. 
f  Meeting  to  develop  the  theme,  “Building  Busi¬ 
ly  ness  Education,”  the  Association  presented  on  its 
****  rostrums  two  businessmen,  a  few  secondary- 
.  ,  school  teachers,  and  a  galaxy  of  collegiate  lead- 

i  ers  of  business-education  thought.  The  diver- 
sified  program  brought  the  theme  to  each  subject 
area  and  each  instructional  level. 

.  Academic.  The  meetings  were  marked  by 
^  [  spirited  debates,  panels,  forums,  workshops,  and 
*  j  addresses.  They  were  outstanding  for  givc-and- 
I  take  exchanges  between  audiences  and  speakers. 

ILO 


They  were  especially  notable  for  the  number  of 
nationally  known  leaders  who  participated. 

The  suggestion  for  building  business  education 
that  was  most  frequently  heard  was,  in  effect, 
that  the  attention  of  business  educators  should 
be  shifted  from  improvement  of  instruction  in 
skill  subjects  to  other  problems :  guidance,  stand¬ 
ards,  fundamental  business  information  for  all 
students,  and  so  on. 

Social.  The  convention  was  socially  a  great 
success.  The  banquet  had  a  record  attendance 
of  five  hundred  persons.  Two  dances  and  scores 
of  private  gatherings  held  by  professional  groups 
filled  the  hours  before,  between,  and  after  the 
meetings,  so  that  the  three-day  convention  over¬ 
flowed  with  holiday  festivity. 

Pi  Omega  Pi,  for  example,  held  a  business 
meeting  and  a  banquet;  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  held 
a  dinner  at  which  Dr.  William  Polishoor 
was  awarded  the  fraternity’s  sixth  annual  re¬ 
search  award  alumni  of  Columbia  and  Michi¬ 
gan  Universities  held  luncheons,  and  those  of 
Indiana  University  and  the  University  of  Pitts- 

‘Doctor  Polishook  received  the  award  for  his 
Ed.D.  dissertation  (New  York  University)  :  “The 
Effectiveness  of  Teaching  Business  Arithmetic  as  a 
Separate  Subject  and  as  an  Integrated  Part  of 
Junior  Business  Training.”  His  prize;  publication 
of  the  dissertation  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
and  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 
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burgh  held  evening  reunions;  the  Chicago  Area 
Business  Education  Association,  host  to  the 
NBTA,  held  a  well-attended  luncheon;  southern 
business  teachers  assembled  for  a  breakfast 
meeting. 

Against  this  academic  and  social  background, 
considerable  professional  activity  took  place,  too. 
Scores  of  interviews  for  collegiate  appointments 
for  next  September  w'ere  conducted;  plans  for 
the  1947  St.  Louis  meeting  of  NBTA  were  ini¬ 
tiated;  staff  consultations  for  the  1947  Yearbook 
(The  Changing  Business  Curriculum)  were  held ; 
publishers  and  editors  discussed  manuscripts 
with  their  authors;  and  new  officers  were  elected 
for  the  Association  and  some  of  its  many  sections. 

New  officers  of  the  NBTA  include:  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  R.  Gates,  president  of  the  Dyke  and 
Spencerian  College  of  Cleveland ;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  M.  O.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  King  Business 
College  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  second 
vice-president,  L.  H.  Diekroeger,  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Hadley  Technical  High  School,  St. 
Louis ;  and  new  member  of  the  Executive 
Board,  Dr.  Albert  Fries,  director  of  business 
education  at  Northwestern  University.  Two 
veteran  officers  were  re-elected  to  their  posts: 
Secretary  (for  the  past  fourteen  years!),  J. 
Murry  Hill,  president  of  Bowling  Green  Busi¬ 
ness  University;  and  treasurer,  Dr.  Ray  G. 
Price,  supervisor  of  courses  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

EASTERN  •  The  ECTA  will  celebrate  its 
Golden  Anniversary  when  it  meets  for  its  Easter¬ 
time  convention  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Boston 
on  April  3,  4,  and  5. 

And  celebrate  is  the  right  word,  if  the  plans 
of  the  Association’s  executive  board  materialize: 
a  colorful  pageant,  to  be  staged  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Rufus  Stickney  and  Sanford  L. 
Fisher,  will  depict  the  history  and  growth  of 
the  ECTA  in  the  past  fifty  years;  and  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  convention  will  center  around  the 
practical,  important  theme,  “Attainable  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Business  Education.’’ 

The  pageant  will  be  the  feature  of  the  annual 
banquet;  so,  there  may  be  no  banquet  address. 

Officers  who  will  lead  the  1947  convention 
are:  President,  Edmond  S.  Donoho  (Strayer 
College,  Baltimore,  Maryland) ;  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Chickering  (Jamaica 
High  School,  New  York). 

Executive  board  members  who  will  support 
the  officers  in  conducting  the  convention  pro¬ 
gram  include:  Mrs.  Frances  D.  North  (Balti¬ 


more);  Sanford  L.  Fisher  (Boston);  Dr.  J. 
Frank  Dame,  (Bloomsburg) ;  Dr.  James  R.  , 
Meehan  (New  York  City) ;  George  E.  Mum-  I 
ford  (Philadelphia) ;  and  the  retiring  president,  i 
Raymond  C.  Goodfellow  (Newark).  \ 

f 

PRECEDENT  •  When  Sherman  Terry, 
graduate  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Administration  at  the  University  of  j 
Southern  California,  was  installed  as  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Alpha  Tau  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  | 
he  may  have  started  something:  he  entertained  f 
the  chapter’s  council  members  at  a  dinner  party! 


The  Council  of  Alpha  Tau  Chapter  of  Pi  Omejia 
Pi  helps  president-elect  Sherman  Terry  celebrate. 
Shown,  left  to  right:  Stanley  Haas,  Bruce  I.  Black- 
stone,  Beth  Doerr,  J.  Frances  Henderson,  Host  | 
Sherman  Terry,  Charles  E.  Anderson,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Blackstone,  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  and  Ina  Rae 
Haas. 

r 

NEW  OFFICERS  •  Louisiana:  President, 
Richard  Clanton  (Bolton  High  School,  Alex¬ 
andria)  ;  vice-president,  W.  L.  Perkins  (North¬ 
east  Junior  College,  Monroe) ;  treasurer, 
Gladys  Peck  (Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  j 
Ruston) ;  and  directors,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Car¬ 
michael  (Shreveport),  Mrs.  H.  C.  Sanders 
(Franklin),  R.  B.  Morrison  (Northwestern  ) 
State  College,  Natchitoches),  and  George  A. 
Meadows  (Meadows-Draughon  College,  Shreve¬ 
port). 

Arkansas:  President,  Roy  R.  Weedin  (Ar¬ 
kansas  Polytechnic  College)  ;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Frances  Galbraith  (Jordan  High 
School,  Pine  Bluff) ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Powell  (North  Little  Rock  High  School) ;  and 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Bess  Taylor  (Little  Rock  East  i 
Side  Junior  High  School). 

Nebraska:  President,  Hattie  M.  Steinberg  i 
(York  High  School);  vice-president,  Gertrude 
Knie  (University  of  Nebraska)  ;  and  secre-  | 
tary,  Wilma  Sawyer  (Beatrice  High  School). 

New  England  High  School  Commercial  i 
Teachers*  Association:  President,  Donald  B. 
Mitchell  (Newton,  Massachusetts) ;  first  vice- 
president,  Lawrence  King  (Williamantic,  Con-  j 
necticut) ;  second  vice-president,  John  Wall 
(Brookline,  Massachusetts);  secretary,  Wil-  ! 
HBMINA  MacBrayne  (Medford,  Massachu¬ 
setts)  ;  and  treasurer,  W.  Ray  Burke  (Arling¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts).  t 
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Texas:  Chairman,  B.  W.  Quinn  (San  An¬ 
tonio  Vocational  High  School) ;  vice-chairman, 
Jack  Mitchell  (Forest  High  School,  Dallas) ; 
and  secretary,  Zada  Wells  (Wilson  High 
School,  Dallas). 

Virginia:  President,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Burmahln 
(Glass  High  School,  Lynchburg)  ;  and  vice- 
president,  Ernest  Baxa  (Danville  High 
School ) . 

TENNESSEE  •  The  Elizabethton  School 
of  Business,  founded  in  1940  with  six  typewriters 
and  five  students,  has  grown  to  an  enrollment  of 
two  hundred  students  and  the  offering  of  1-,  2-, 
and  4-year  courses.  Recently  the  college  was 
accredited  to  offer  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees  in 
business  teacher  training,  higher  accounting,  and 
business  administration.  Mr.  C.  C.  Steed,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college,  and  his  staff  were  recently 
given  a  glowing  tribute  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  Elizabethton  Star,  the  local  newspaper. 


People 

APPOINTMENTS  •  Holland  C.  Water¬ 
man,  graduate  student  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  until  recently  a  naval 
officer,  to  the  staff  of  A.  O.  Colvin  at  Colorado 
State  College  (Greeley)  .  .  .  Norman  H.  Cam¬ 
eron,  recently  released  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  to  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  College 
at  Greenville,  North  Carolina  .  .  .  Nolabelle 
Welch,  Chicago  University  doctoral  candidate, 
from  head  of  Department  of  Commerce  at 
Southeastern  State  College  at  Durant,  Okla¬ 
homa,  to  assistant  professorship  at  West  Texas 
State  College  (Canyon)  .  .  .  Verna  Brooks, 
from  Beaver  College,  to  University  of  Maryland 
as  an  instructor  in  secretarial  science. 

Albert  C.  Mossin,  doctoral  candidate  and  dis¬ 
tributive-education  methods  instructor  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  while  continuing  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  Teachers  College  will  also  serve  on 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
as  an  instructor  of  retail  management  .  .  .  New 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Distributive  Education 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  is  Samuel  W.  Caplan,  of  the  South 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  Boys. 

Grace  Wilson  Bruce,  from  head  of  depart¬ 
ment  at  Huntingdon  College  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  to  associate  professorship  of  commerce 
at  Union  University  in  Jackson,  Tennessee  .  .  . 
Fred  Tidwell,  from  associate  professorship  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  (Norman),  to  as¬ 
sistant  professorship  at  San  Jose  (California) 
State  College  .  .  .  Eleanor  Skimin,  from  Arm¬ 
strong  College,  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  the  University  of  Detroit. 


CARNEGIE  TECH 
•  Edith  M.  Winches¬ 
ter  s  outstanding  work 
as  head  of  the.,.  Secre¬ 
tarial  Studies  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  .Margaret 
M«)rrison  Carnegie  Col¬ 
lege  (the  women’s  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  in 
Pittsburgh)  has  resulted 
in  her  promotion  to  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the 
school.  Miss  Winches¬ 
ter,  a  member  of  the  Carnegie  Tech  faculty 
since  1919  and  a  former  president  of  Tri-State, 
will  continue  as  department  head  in  addition  to 
her  new  responsibilities. 

BEREAVEMENT  •  After  school  on  a  Fri 
day  afternoon,  shorthand-teacher  Charles  H. 
Gladfelter  stayed  in  his  classroom  long  enough 
to  write  his  blackboard  notes  ready  for  his 
Monday  class  and  then  went  home. 

Saturday  morning,  while  working  in  the  yard 
of  his  attractive  home  in  Lancaster,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Mr.  Gladfelter  had  a  stroke  and  died.  But 


his  class  read  his  shorthand.  On  Monday. 

Mr.  Gladfelter,  65,  taught  in  McCaskey  High 
School,  Lancaster,  for  over  twenty  years,  was  a 
Gregg  medalist,  held  five  educational  degrees — 
B.A.,  B.S.S.,  B.C.S.,  B.Pd.,  and  B.  Acetg. — and 
was  an  outstanding  leader  and  writer. 

BEREAVEMENT  •  Business  educators, 
especially  those  in  New  England,  are  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Sadie  E. 
Burdett,  treasurer  of  Burdett  College  for  the 
last  twenty  years  and  the  widow  of  Fred  H. 
Burdett,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school. 
Sympathies  are  extended  to  her  son,  C.  Fred 
Burdett,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Elaine  B. 
Garfield. 
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Book  Review 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  TOMORROW, 
by  Dan  Stiles,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
209  pages,  $2.50. 

Let  your  imagination  soar  in  your  appraisal 
of  Mr.  Stiles’s  high  school  of  the  future.  It  has  a 
juke-box  dancing  room,  a  bank,  a  radio  station, 
a  store,  and  other  attractions.  It  is  conducted 
entirely  by  students.  It  operates  14  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year.  It  has  no  exami¬ 
nations,  no  report  cards.  Would  you  like  to 
teach  in  such  a  school? 

Well,  perhaps  you’ll  have  a  chance  someday. 
Those  are  the  intriguing  features  advocated  by 
Mr.  Stiles,  and  they  aren’t  all  in  the  future, 
either:  many  of  them  are  now  being  successfully 
achieved  in  schools  throughout  our  country. 

THE  AUTHOR  •  Mr.  Stiles,  as  a  trav¬ 
elogue  lecturer,  visited  thousands  of  high  schools 
all  over  the  nation.  He  had  been  a  teacher, 
briefly.  He  taught  American  history  and  English 
in  the  public  schools  but  gave  up  because  of  “the 
futility  of  the  high  school  program.’’ 

He  could  not  see,  he  said,  “that  the  forma¬ 
lized,  stereotyped,  dry-as-dnst  routine  that  a 
high  school  student  was  forced  to  go  through 
had  any  connection  with  the  life  he  was  living, 
or  made  any  contribution  to  the  life  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  lead,  unless  to  complete  its  own  vicious 
circle  by  producing  new  teachers  to  perpetuate 
the  system.” 

High  Schools  for  Tomorrow  is  that  kind  of 
a  book,  you  see. 

As  a  review  of  what  he  had  seen  in  his  trav¬ 
els,  Mr.  Stiles  wrote  High  Schools  for  Tomor¬ 
row.  It  is  not  a  dissertation,  nor  is  his  work 
financed  by  any  educational  foundation.  What  he 
says  is  based  on  his  observations,  and  he  draws 
a  picture  of  what  the  high  school  for  tomorrow 
could  be  if  it  were  composed  of  all  the  best 
things  he  has  seen. 

He  is  not  pessimistic  nor  discouraged  about 
the  future  because  “we  have  the  parts  or  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  fine  new  educational  program  but  no 
blueprint  for  putting  them  together.” 

IT’S  GOOD  READING  •  Mr.  Stiles’s 
book  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  books  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  read.  We 
suspect  he  doesn’t  know  a  whole  lot  about  busi¬ 
ness  education,  but  his  laconic  scrutiny  of  the 
general  high  school  picture  makes  you  grudgingly 
exclaim,  “How  true!”  He  has  a  good  time  at 
our  expense. 


'Teachers  and  public  schools  have  probably  re¬ 
ceived  more  criticism  than  has  any  other  seg¬ 
ment  of  American  life,  and  as  a  group  we  don’t 
like  it.  But  Mr.  Stiles’s  point  of  view  is  not  that 
of  criticism  but  rather  of,  “Here  are  some  ideas 
I’ve  picked  up  around  the  country.  I  think  they  ’ 
are  good.  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  them.”  j 

Business  teachers  are  less  the  butt  of  Mr.  ' 
Stiles’s  comments  than  are  their  co-workers  in  . 
the  academic  field.  You  will  find  that  this  book 
provides  you  with  much  ammunition  for  your 
verbal  jousts  in  the  teachers’  lunchroom  —  if 
you’re  looking  for  a  discussion  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  others! 

HIS  CRITICISMS  •  Mr.  Stiles  pulls  no 
punches.  He  slashes  out  vigorously  at  current 
practices.  Here  are  a  few  of  his  observations: 

1.  The  public  schools  lack  a  philosophy,  a 

“blueprint.”  The  schools  are  aimless — even  the  ^ 
students  know  it.  The  schools  are  a  “bridge  to 
something  else”  and  have  no  “true  objective  of  i 
their  own.”  | 

2.  Our  programs  match  our  buildings — circa, 
1890.  We  offer  a  hodgepodge  of  courses  that  i 
have  remained  static  while  the  world  has  moved 
on. 

3.  We  cling  to  outmoded  honors  systems,  full 
of  valedictorians  and  salutatorians. 

4.  We  still  revere  a  system  of  education  under  I 

which  “the  accumulation  of  facts  by  memory  is 
the  chief  activity.”  * 

5.  The  high  school  has  become  a  “multiple-  | 
mouthed  funnel  to  channel  students  into  various 
fields”  (curricula),  with  more  emphasis  on  get-  J 
ting  them  into  the  group  groove  than  on  the 
quality  or  amount  of  instruction. 

6.  That  students  are  allowed  so  much  freedom 
in  selecting  courses  that  they  by-pass  whole  areas 
of  general  knowledge  necessary  to  competence  in 
citizenship. 

After  these  sweeping  indictments,  the  author 
invades  specific  subject  areas:  English,  social 
science,  language,  science,  mathematics,  and  a,ll 
the  other  academic  studies  come  in  for  their 
share  of  scathing  attention.  In  case  you  thought  ! 
that  business  educators  were  the  only  ones  who  I 
argue  about  content  and  methods,  you’ll  find  this 
part  of  the  book  a  gossipy  revelation! 

HIS  REMEDIES  •  Mr.  Stiles  goes  all  j 
out  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  getting-ready-for-  | 
adulthood  thesis.  He  simply  tosses  overboard  our  j 
universal  concept  of  the  high  school  and  builds  I 
a  new  concept  out  of  the  piecemeal  plans  he  has 
picked  up  in  his  travels;  so,  of  course,  it  bears  i 
little  resemblance  to  what  we  cherishingly  call  t 
“our  secondary  schools.”  j 

You  won’t  agree  to  Mr.  Stiles’s  suggestions,  I  I 
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suspect;  but  yuu’ll  lio  a  lut  ut  thinking,  it  uiiiy 
in  self-defense.  These  are  the  author’s  ideas: 

1.  The  business  of  the  high  school  is  to  prepare 
youth  to  enter  the  adult  world:  to  meet  the 
common  problems  of  adult  life.  Out  with  voca¬ 
tional  training!  The  program  must  be  one  of 
general  education  in  which  all  pupils  will  follow 
pretty  much  an  identical  course,  will  have  no 
electives,  will  waste  public  money  on  little  per¬ 
sonal  specialization. 

2.  The  school  should  be  organized  as  a  minia¬ 
ture  community,  with  a  store,  bank,  restaurant, 
juke-box  recreation  room,  chapel,  garage,  model 
home,  newspaper  that  prints  news  instead  of 
history,  radio  station,  clinic,  library,  post  office, 
automobile  repair  shop,  and  all  the  other  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  community.  All  these  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  students  on  a  dollar-and-cents  basis. 
(This  doesn’t  quite  jibe  with  our  concept  of  no 
vocational  training;  but  Mr.  Stiles  makes  his 
own  concepts.) 

Students  will  learn  a  long  list  of  skills  from 
these  activities  (so  there  is  vocational  training 
after  all! ) ;  indeed,  learning  the  long  list  of  skills 
will  constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  “general 
education’’  program,  for  all  students  will  be 
required  to  sample  each  of  them. 

The  teacher  in  this  community-centered  school 
will  be  elevated  from  his  present  position  of  task¬ 
master  to  that  of  guide  and  counselor.  There 
!  will  be  no  examinations,  no  report  cards,  no 
^  graduation  exercises,  and  no  “extracurricular” 
I  activities  to  be  called  such. 

3.  This  school  of  the  future  will  operate  all 
*,  day  and  evening,  every  day  of  the  week,  every 
^  week  of  the  year. 

4.  Individual  subjects  will  be  taught  at  spots 
of  immediate  application. 

5.  The  school  will  provide  foundation  training 
for  a  wide  variety  of  vocations,  leaving  the  spe¬ 
cific  training  to  business  colleges  or  other  special¬ 
ized  schools  or  to  business  and  industry  them¬ 
selves.  Training  for  general  business  careers 


The  accompanying  re¬ 
view  is  the  contribution 
of  Book  Review  Editor 
Theodore  Woodward.  Mr. 
Woodward  is  head  of  the 
Business  Education  De¬ 
partment  at  the  George 
Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  (Nashville  4, 
V  Tennessee).  In  each  issue 
(  of  the  B.E.W.,  he  will  re¬ 
view  a  book  of  importance 
to  business  educators. 
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(this  is  tur  yuu  and  me  again)  will  be  scattered, 
with  emphasis  on  experience  in  operating  real- 
life  but  in-the-school  businesses. 

6.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  will  follow  a*|>re- 
scribed  program  with  almost  no  electives;  elec¬ 
tives  will  be  allowed  to  only  those  students  who 
complete  the  basic  requirements  in  each  field. 

Visionary?  Perhaps;  yet  the  author  points  out 
repeatedly  that  most  of  these  ideas  are  already 
being  tried — but  isolated  rather  than  w'ith  the 
others. 

QUOTABLES  •  Some  punch  lines  and 
other  thoughts  you  might  want  to  remember  for 
quoting  at  the  right  time  and  place  are  these: 

Yardstick  for  measuring  the  resiliency  of^your 
school’s  program:  how  much  different  is  it  in 
any  given  year  from  what  it  was  five  years 
previously? 

“.  .  .  the  administrative  system  stymies  effec¬ 
tive  leadership  and  at  the  same  time  fails  to 
provide  an  adequate  driving  force.” 

“For  many  young  people,  graduation  is  D- 
day.  .  .” 

“There  are  many  (scholastic)  casualties  be¬ 
tween  ‘training’  and  ‘combat.’  ” 

“High  school  English  has  remained  as  undis¬ 
turbed  as  a  moss-covered  stone  in  a  colonial 
graveyard.” 

“Outside  the  public  schools,  adult  education  is 
a  flourishing  industry.” 

“Motivation  is  the  most  widely  flouted  and 
disregarded  precept  in  all  education.” 

“The  average  high  school  student  does  almost 
no  genuine  studying  during  his  school  years; 
w'hat  he  learns  is  from  class  recitation,  hearsay, 
or  from  cramming  for  examinations.” 

SUMMARY  •  If,  as  we  suggested  at  the 
beginning  of  this  review,  you  do  let  your  imagi¬ 
nation  soar,  you  can  become  entranced  with  Mr. 
Stiles’s  vision.  If  you  try  to  picture  your  own 
part  in  his  school  of  the  future,  however,  you 
will  feel  a  little  uncomfortable  and  will  find 
yourself  wanting  to  argue  in  rebuttal. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Hiffh  Schools  for  Tomorrow  are 
truly  predictive.  Before  you  know  it,  you  may 
be  asked  to  comment  on  exactly  such  plans  as 
Mr.  Stiles  has  outlined  in  such  painstaking  de¬ 
tail  ;  so  his  book  is  good  to  read  for  obvious 
professional  reasons. 

And,  as  to  the  other  elements — well,  they’re 
intriguing,  exciting  reading.  The  gossip  is  very 
interesting! 


Many  persons  might  have  attained  wisdom 
had  they  not  assumed  that  they  already  pos¬ 
sessed  it. — Seneca 
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'  GLORIFY  ING  •  After  pointing  out  that 
glistening  fingernail  jwlish  does  not  exrnse 
typing  errors,  and  that  “confidence-giving”  prop¬ 
er  dress  does  not  tell  one  how  to  speak,  Flor¬ 
ence  Beshears  says  in  The  Compass:  “Now, 
don’t  throw  out  that  book  on  how  to  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  let’s  put  this  business  of  glorifying 
the  physical  exterior  second  on  the  list.” 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLES  •  A  new  design 
of  metal  tables  for  use  in  bookkeeping  and 
typewriting  classrooms  has  been  patented  by  W. 
F.  Herring,  102  152d  Street,  Calumet  City, 
Illinois,  llie  tables  apparently  offer  every 
known  desirable  feature,  including  adjustable 
height,  ample  leg  room,  and  stability,  and  should 
do  much  to  correct  the  hunchback  habits  forced 
upon  so  many  students  who  use  tables  that  are 
too  low  for  them. 

Specifications:  The  typing  table  is  34  inches 
long,  19  inches  wide.  Each  table  leg  has  a  pos¬ 
sible  4-inch  adjustment,  easily  made,  so  that  the 
table  top  can  vary  from  26  to  30  inches  above 
the  floor.  The  well  in  the  center  of  the  table 
(14^2  by  12)4  inches)  is  also  adjustable,  and 
a  scale  is  provided  by  which  teachers  can  quickly 
assign  correct  height  numbers  to  each  student. 
Two  shelves  are  provided  for  storing  books  and 
personal  effects.  The  table  top  is  black  linoleum 
with  chrome  trim. 

Mr.  Herring  is  making  plans  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution  of  the  new  table. 


Pkotograpks  courtesy  of  IV.  F,  Herring 
New  adiustable  typing  table. 


New  adjustable  bookkeeping  table. 

The  bookkeeping  table  is  similar  to  the  typinj’’ 
table,  lacking  only  the  adjustable  well. 


NIGHTS  •  The  Packard  School  of  New 
York  City,  is  providing  a  course  that  give* 
business  executives  a  much-needed  service:  sec¬ 
retaryship  training  for  employed  stenographers. 

The  course  (an  attractive  brochure  explaire 
to  the  businessmen  it  reaches)  is  conducted  for 
twelve  consecutive  Thursday  evenings,  fron 
six-thiry  to  eight-thirty.  Its  instructor  is  Mrs 
Madeline  S.  Strony,  formerly  a  secretary,  a 
personnel  director,  a  teacher,  and  a  director  ot 
public  relations.  The  lecture  series  covers  im¬ 
provement  in  personality,  telephone  technique,  of¬ 
fice  etiquette,  human  relations  in  the  office,  secre¬ 
tarial  efficiency,  and  knowledge  of  English.  Spe¬ 
cial  consideration  is  given  to  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  the  experience  of  the  class  members. 

SERVICE  •  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  sensed  a  need:  scores  of  New  York 
City  business  teachers  were  cramming  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  examination  for  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  and  highly  lucrative  departmental  chairs, 
and  acutely  needed  direction  and  help  in  their 
study. 

Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner  took  action.  Ht 
obtained  the  services  of  Dr.  Benjamin  F. 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  Secretarial  Department 
at  Andrew  Jackson  High  School,  and  who  h« 
been  one  of  those  who  prepared  past  examina¬ 
tion  questions,  to  teach  a  new  course  on  super¬ 
vision  of  business  education  (Education  259G). 
The  course,  which  carries  graduate  credit,  a 
being  offered  on  Saturday  mornings.  i 

Significance:  In  fulfilling  its  duty  of  servia 
to  its  community,  an  institution  can  find  oppoi-1 
tunity  if  it  looks  for  it.  j 
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Analyzing  Letters  Builds  Awareness 


STUDENTS  BRING  THEM  •  Shortly 
after  we  begin  study  of  letter  styles  in  our 
)  typing  class,  I  ask  each  member  of  my  first- 
year  classes  to  bring  in  a  typewritten  letter  re- 
I  ceived  by  himself,  by  a  member  or  the  family, 
or  by  a  friend.  As  we  do  not  want  to  discuss 
^  personal  business  in  class,  the  letter  must  be  an 
impersonal  one  and  parental  permission  must 
be  obtained. 

As  you  w'ould  expect,  most  of  our  letters  ad- 
irertise  something:  learning  taxidermy  by  mail, 
jjj  magazine  subscriptions,  accident  insurance,  and 
‘  the  like.  There  are  letters  urging  contributions 
^  to  charitable  and  welfare  organizations,  an- 
Pj  nouncements  of  mail-ordor  catalogues,  letters 
Pj  sent  by  colleges  to  prospective  students,  and  hun- 
jp,  dreds  of  others.  The  variety  of  styles  and  meth- 
ods  of  production  are  wide. 

’  j  WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR  •  The  students 
jjj.  analyze  the  letters  according  to  this  outline: 
pj.  Mechanical  production: 

I  1.  Type — pica,  elite,  unusual. 

I  2.  Method — typed,  printed,  multigraphed,  stencil 
^  duplicated,  nonstencil  duplicated,  Vari-typed, 

lithographed. 

3.  Color. 

B.  Arrangement  of  letter  cf)ntent: 

, .  1.  What  style. 

2.  Punctuation — open  or  closed. 

3.  Margins,  placement  on  the  page- 

rep-  4.  Use  of  display. 

om-  S.  Unusual  features. 

lia  When  the  analysis  is  made,  it  is  attached  to 
heir  the  letter  and  posted  on  our  bulletin  board  for 
all  to  see.  Sometimes  we  make  the  analyses  to- 
Ht  gether,  in  class — it  takes  just  a  few  minutes — 
F-i  but  usually  the  students  bring  the  letters  in  with 
Tjetit'  analyses  already  made, 
hii 

lint-  WHAT  WE  LEARN  •  One  of  the  out- 
p«-  standing  realizations  is  the  discovery  of  the  num- 
IGI  ber  of  variations  in  letter-writing  styles  being 
t,  used.  Yet  our  discussions,  of  course,  are  pointed 
i  to  show  that  all  styles  are  based  on  two  fu/ida- 
•viaf  mental  types:  block  and  indented  forms, 
por  Many  high  school  students  do  not  know  how 
letters  can  be  produced  in  quantity;  and  it  is 


nut  unusual  fur  a  student  to  ask,  “How  can 
you  tell  the  difference  between  a  typed  letter 
and  one  printed  to  look  like  typing?”  This  is  a 
cue  to  point  out  how  punctuation  marks  “come 
through”  the  paper;  how  the  ink  impression  of 
printing  differs  from  the  ribbon  impression  of 
typing;  how  there  are  slight  irregularities  in 
touch  and  spacing  that  appear  in  the  script  of 
even  the  best  typists. 

Furthermore,  consumer  knowledge  is  gained 
when  the  student  realizes  that  what  he  thought 
was  a  personally  typed  and  personally  signed 
letter  is  in  reality  a  processed  letter  with  a 
reproduced  signature. 

Analyzing  letters  gives  students  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  contrast  different  styles  of  date  place¬ 
ment,  identifying  symbols,  salutations,  closing 
lines,  attention  lines,  and  so  on,  and  to  evaluate 
them  in  terms  of  the  over-all  arrangement  of  the 
letter.  The  student  begins  to  see  that  dating  the 
second  page  of  the  letter  is  not  mere  fussiness 
on  the  part  of  the  textbook ;  that  appropriate 
margins  really  do  make  a  letter  look  better. 

But  the  most  important  result  of  our  analyses 
is  to  strengthen  the  students’  appreciation  of 
good  typescript.  When  I  hear  a  student  say, 
“That’s  really  a  good-looking  letter”  or,  “That 
letter  is  too  high  on  the  page,”  I  know  that  my 
students  are  building  a  background  that  will 
enable  them  to  criticize  their  own  work. — Mar¬ 
jorie  Griffith,  Brau’ley,  California. 

COMMENT  •  Harold  Smith  said,  when 
asked  what  he  thought  of  Miss  Griffith’s  teach¬ 
ing  device,  “Not  enough  teachers  are  doing  this 
kind  of  training — just  a  very  few  teachers  who 
are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  broaden  the  vision 
and  understanding  of  their  typists  so  that,  when 
they  reach  offices,  they  will  be  intelligent, 
observant,  and  interested  workers.  Miss  Griffith 
is  to  be  congratulatd  for  her  alertness:  she  is 
using  a  first-rate  device.” 

What  would  Miss  Griffith’s  students  learn  if 
they  analyzed  the  “World’s  Worst  Transcript” 
in  this  issue  of  the  B.E.W.?  (Page  358)  It  is 
printed  from  an  engraving  made  of  a  letter 
typed  with  a  carbon-paper  ribbon.) 
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STANDWELL  CORPORATION 

270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


February  30,  1946 


Mr.  Harvey  A.  Allan 

225  Fourth  Aveneu 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Allen: 

May  we  foreward  to  you  with  our  complements  an  attrative  and 
usefull  pocket  memorandum  book  of  genuine  leather,  with  your 
name  enbossed  in  gold  on  the  cover. 

This  offer  is  being  made  to  be  frank,  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ging  to  your  attention  a  plan  with  unusual  advantages  for 
you.  Entitled  "A  Plan  for  the  Individual,  this  plan  is 
especialy  arranged  to  provide  you  with  the  largest  posible 
life  long  retirment  income  and  is  unique  in  many  respects. 

It  is  also  designed  to  miminize  the  heavy  bourden  that 
income  tazes  put  on  most  investment  plan. 

Here  is  a  tired  and  proven  way  to  assure  yourself  the  travel, 
the  delightful  books,  or  whatever  iiesure  persuits  you  have 
been  promising  youself  in  the  years  to  come. 

No  matter  what  you  present  plan  may  be,  we  beleive  you  will 
find  it  well  worthwhile  to  judge  for  yourself  the  merits  of 
this  plan,  offered  by  this  estabilshed  finanical  insitution, 
with  assets  of  over  billion  dollars. 

To  receive  an  outline  of  the  plan,  together  with  the  note¬ 
book,  simply  compete  and  mail  the  enclosed  card  in  the 
enclosed  postage  prepaid  envelope. 

Cordially  Yours 
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Thit  copy  of  the  World’s  Worst  Transcript  contains  39  errors — but  we’ll  bet  that  you  won’t  ^ 
be  able  to  6nd  them  all  in  S  minutes!  The  answer  key  is  given  on  page  369.  Par  for  student  i 
certification  for  proofreading  accuracy:  31  detected  errors.  Write  us  for  information  about  this  j 
new  motivating  certification  service.  (Par  on  January’s  WWT  was  42.)  i 
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The  B.E.W,  Presents 


The  Tenth 
International 
Bookkeeping 
Contest 


Prizes  for  Teachers  and  Students 


I  OPEN  I'lKtl  •  The  Tenth  Annual  Inter> 

I I  national  Bookkeeping  Contest,  the  largest  ever 
sponsored  by  the  Business  Education  World, 
opens  now. 

With  the  largest  array  of  prizes  ever  offered, 
the  judges  are  braced  for  the  biggest  participa- 

6  tion  in  the  history  of  this  international  scholastic 

7  •  contest. 

^  PRIZES  FOR  GROUPS  •  To  the  winning 
'  dub  in  each  of  the  three  divisions,  a  silver  lov- 
9  !  ing  cup  will  be  given  for  permanent  possession 

50  as  a  lasting  testimonial  to  outstanding  scholar- 

51  .  ship. 

y) '  (A  word  of  explanation  to  newcomers:  your 
students,  as  a  group  of  ten  or  more,  participate 
«  in  the  contest  as  a  “club”  in  one  of  the  three 
‘  "divisions”:  public  high  school  division.  Catholic 
high  school  division,  and  college  and  private  busi- 
23  ness  school  division.  Additional  club  prizes  based 
on  group  achievement  are  given  to  teachers  and 
2^1  to  individual  students  as  explained  below.) 

PRIZES  FOR  TEACHERS  •  To  the 
teadiers  whose  clubs  win  the  silver  first-place 
27 '  cups,  a  personal  prize  of  $10  will  be  awarded. 

28  To  the  teachers  of  the  clubs  in  each  division 
2^  that  win  second  place,  a  personal  prize  of  $10 
I  ^  i  will  be  awarded. 

To  the  teachers  of  the  clubs  in  each  division 
that  win  third  place,  $5  will  be  awarded. 

*  To  the  teachers  of  clubs  that  achieve  a  com- 
^  posite  score  of  275  (out  of  a  possible  300),  a 
prize  of  $3  will  be  awarded  for  “superior  merit.” 
I  To  the  teacher  or  teachers  submitting  the 


largest  club  of  qualifying  papers  in  each  division, 
an  additional  special  $5  award  will  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  (Sfah  prizes,  hundfl^ds  of 
gold-,  red-,  and  blue-seal  Superior  Achievement 
Certificates,  suitable  for  framing  and  displaying 
in  the  classroom,  will  be  awarded  to  teachers 
whose  clubs  meet  certain  standards,  regardless 
of  whether  they  win  one  of  the  cash  prizes. 

PRIZES  FOR  STUDENTS  •  Two  hun¬ 
dred  $1  cash  prizes  will  he  sent  to  the  200  stu¬ 
dents  who  submit  the  most  outstanding  papers. 

Moreover,  an  attractive  two-color  Interna¬ 
tional  Bookkeeping  Contest  Certificate  will  be 
awarded  to  each  student  whose  paper  meets  an 
acceptable  business  standard,  regardless  of 
whether  his  club  vnns  one  of  the  prizes.  Thire 
will  be  no  charge  for  this  certificate;  the  con¬ 
test  entry  fee  of  10  cents  (see  beloM^  covers 
the  certificate  cost. 

CONTEST  RULES  •  The  followfhg  con¬ 
test  rules  will  be  a  guide  for  tflb  partiaspation  of 
your  students: 

1.  Contest  Material.  Only  the  official  contest 
problem  may  be  used  for  the  contest. 

2.  Enter  Only  As  Clubs.  Ten  or  more  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  constitute  a  club  to  be 
entered  in  any  division.  Only  one  club  may  be 
entered  by  any  one  school,  but  tl\p  students  of 
one  or  more  teachers  may  combine  their  work 
into  one  club  representing  the  school.  All  team 
entries  are  automatically  entered  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  awards.  Schools  having  fewer  than  ten 
bookkeeping  students  may  enter  them  for  indi- 
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vidual  awards  and  contest  certificates  but  not 
for  club  prizes.  Be  sure  to  specify  in  what  di¬ 
vision  your  school  is  to  be  entered. 

3.  Entry  Fee.  To  help  defray  contest  ex¬ 
penses  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing  two-color 
certificates  to  every  student  whose  paper  meets 
an  acceptable  business  standard,  a  fee  of  10 
cents  will  be  required  for  each  student  who 
enters. 

4.  Heading  for  Solutions.  The  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  each  solution 
must  bear  the  following  information,  clearly 
printed  or  typed:  student’s  name,  teacher’s  name, 
school  name,  city,  and  state. 

5.  Closing  Date.  The  contest  closes  March 
21,  1947.  Papers  postmarked  after  midnight  of 
that  date  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  contest. 

6.  Entry  Form.  Both  sides  of  the  official 
contest  entry  forms  are  to  be  filled  out  on  the 
typewriter.  Be  sure  to  include  the  data  requested 
on  the  back  of  the  form,  too! 

The  entry  form  must  be  made  out  in  duplicate 
and  both  copies  submitted  with  the  contest  pa¬ 
pers.  One  copy  of  the  entry  will  be  returned 
to  the  instructor  wdth  the  contest  certificates. 

Send  entry  forms  and  remittance  in  full  with 
contest  papers.  Make  checks  and  money  orders 
payable  to  the  BUSINESS  Education  World. 

7.  How  to  Ship.  Solutions  and  all  correspond¬ 
ence  should  be  addressed:  The  B.E.W.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Awards,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York.  Please  do  not  roll  or 
fold  papers.  Ship  only  by  express  or  first-class 
mail. 

8.  Contest  Reports.  Prize  winners  will  be 
notified  and  prizes  awarded  as  soon  as  the 
judges  have  made  their  decisions,  but  no  com¬ 
plete  official  report  of  the  contest  can  be  supplied 
prior  to  its  publication  in  the  June  B.E.W.  All 
student  papers  become  the  property  of  the 
B.E.W.  Student  certificates  will  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  their  solutions  have  been  graded. 

9.  Calculation  of  Winning  Scores.  Every  club, 
large  or  small,  has  an  equal  chance  to  win  in 


Official  Problep 


Preparwl^l 


LEASE  read  these  introductory  paragraphs  ^ 
to  your  students'.  , 

In  this  year’s  International  Bookkeeping  Con- ' 
test,  assume  that  you  are  bookkeeper  at  Susan’s 
Sunshine  Flower  Shop.  Susan  Miles,  owner 
and  manager,  employs  you  two  hours  ever)  I 
day  to  keep  the  records  of  current  transactions 
and  to  prepare  financial  statements  at  the  end 
of  each  three  months’  fiscal  period.  ’ 

The  accompanying  Trial  Balance  was  taken 
at  the  close  of  business  December  31,  1946. 
From  this  Trial  Balance  you  are  to  prepare  (1) 
a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  covering  the  last 
quarter  of  1946,  and  (2)  a  Balance  Sheet  as 
of  December  31,  1946.  The  merchandise  in- 


this  contest  through  the  use  of  a  composite  score. 
The  composite  score  will  be  compiled  on  the 
following  basis: 

a.  The  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  ‘ 
of  the  class  or  classes  submitting  papers. 

b.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
reach  an  acceptable  business  standard. 

c.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
rank  as  superior. 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  COUPON—— ———  ———— 
Awards  Department,  The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York.  .  > 

1.  I  plan  to  enter  approximately . students  in  your  International  Bookkeeping  Contest.  Send 

me  complete  information  and  contest  material  at  once. 

2.  In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send  at  2  cents  each .  student  reprints  ol 

the  bookkeeping  contest  project.  Remittance  for  reprints  enclosed  $ . 

Name  . j 

School . j 

School  Address . ^ 

City  and  State . i 

(Please  include  zone  number,  if  any.)  I 
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SUSAN’S  SUNSHINE  FLOWER  SHOP 
Susan  Miles,  Proprietor 
Trial  Balance 
December  31,  1946 

1  Cash  593.16  . 

2  Accounts  Receivable  2,621.02  . 

3  Merchandise  Inventory 

(September  30,  1946)  1,021.66  . 

4  Prepaid  Insurance  71.66  . 

5  Equipment  4,200.00  . 

6  Reserve  for  Deprecia- 


tion  of  Equipment 

.  465.00 

7  Accounts  Payable 

.  1,382.20 

8  Notes  Payable 

.  1,500.00 

9  Pay  Roll  Taxes 

Payable 

.  33.64 

10  Employees’  Income 

Taxes  Payable 

.  170.72 

11  Susan  Miles,  Capital 

.  4,000.00 

12  Susan  Miles,  Drawing 

667.64  . 

13  Sales 

.  6,808.74 

14  Purchases 

15  Advertising 

16  Delivery  Expense 

17  Fuel  and  Light 

18  Pay  Roll 

19  Pay  Roll  Taxes 

20  Rent  Expense 

21  Supplies  Used 


3,842.22 

23.40 

110.00 

150.66 

715.48 

26.48 

210.00 

106.92 


14,360.30  14,360.30 


ventory  at  the  close  of  business,  December  31, 

’  1946,  was  $1,163.56. 

^  Depreciation  of  equipment  is  recorded  at  the 
end  of  each  quarterly  fiscal  period  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent  annually.  (Depreciation  of  Equip- 
,  ment  is  debited  and  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of 
Equipment  is  credited  for  one-fourth  of  the  an¬ 
nual  amount.)  No  other  adjustments  are  con- 
'  sidered  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  financial  statements  prepared  for  this 
contest  may  be  either  simple  or  classified,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  extent  of  the  instruction  you  have 
received.  Use  simple  journal  paper,  or  plain 
white  paper  properly  ruled,  and  your  best  pen¬ 
manship.  Pen  and  ink  must  be  used. 


’  10.  Points  Considered  in  Grading.  Students’ 

papers  will  be  judged  on  the  following  points: 
accuracy,  penmanship,  attention  to  instructions, 

,  neatness  (careful  erasures,  no  marked-over  fig¬ 
ures,  general  good  appearance),  correct  spelling. 

11.  Judges.  The  contest  judges  will  be:  Milton 
Briggs,  Claudia  Garvey,  and  Alan  C.  Lloyd. 

12.  Reprints  for  Sale.  Teachers  who  wish 
their  students  to  have  individual  copies  of  the 
bookkeeping  contest  problem  may  duplicate  the 

I  contest  problem  or  may  purchase  reprints  of  it 
,  from  the  B.E.W.  at  2  cents  a  copy.  One  copy 
of  the  problem  reprint  will  be  sent  free  to 
•  >  teachers  on  request.  (See  Contest  Coupon) 
i  ■ 

NEXT  MONTH  •  The  problem  for  the 
)t  International  Contest  appears  in  place  of  a 
February  Monthly  contest.  Next  month,  how¬ 
ever,  the  regular  monthly  contest  will  make  its 
reappearance. 

■■  I 

•  OCTOBER  WINNERS  •  Mary  Ann 
I  Baughman,  of  Iowa,  and  Marion  A.  McMaster, 
1  of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  awarded  first  and 


second  place  in  the  senior  division  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World’s  second  bookkeeping 
contest  of  this  school  year.  Winners  in  the 
junior  division  are  Margie  Stefanko,  of  Ohio, 
first  place;  and  Doris  Bernier,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  second  place.  Certificates  and  cash  prizes 
have  been  issued  to  the  four  winners  to  indicate 
their  outstanding  achievement. 

Miss  Baughman  is  from  Bloomfield  (Iowa) 
High  School,  and  Miss  Vera  Ritzinger  is  her 
instructor.  Miss  McMaster  attends  Little 
Flower  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Sister  Ursula  Maria,  instructor.  Miss  Stefanko, 
attends  Chippewa  High  School,  Doylestown, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Wennermark,  instructor.  Miss 
Bernier,  attends  St.  Marie  High  School,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire;  Sister  M.  Thomas 
du  S.  C.,  instructor. 

A  large  number  of  students  have  been  award¬ 
ed  special  Scholastic  Achievement  Certificates, 
suitable  for  framing,  for  their  papers  submitted 
in  this  contest.  We  regret  that  space  limitation 
prevents  publication  of  their  names.  Approxi¬ 
mately  6,000  papers  were  received. 
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From  “Fish  and  Tin  Fish” 

C»pyrl§ht  1941,  1942,  194S,  1944  by  tk» 

Curtl§  Publiihing  Coaipmny 

Copyright,  1944,  by  Philip  IPylio,  and  roprintod  by 
pormittiom  of  Rinohart  'A  Co,,  tme,,  Publithon 

DESPERATE,  the  Poseidon’s  mate,  was  swab¬ 
bing  down.  The  sun  was  a  red  disc — a  stagy  dect>- 
ration ;  it  emitted*®  no  glare,  but  it  dyed  the  line 
of  boats  at  the  Gulf  Stream  Dock  a  faint  orange. 
Soon  it  would  be  gone.  Crunch  and  Sari^  were 
on  the  pier,  laughing  with  the  last  customer, 
tall  stranger  made  his  way  past  them,  stared 
at  the  boats’  names,  and**  walked  lithely  to  the 
stern  of  the  Poseidon. 

“Are  you  Crunch  Adams?”  he  asked.  His  ‘Vs” 
burred  with  a  trace  of  Scotland  and*®  the  voice 
that  pronounced  them  had  a  slow  sonority. 

“I’m  Des,  the  mate.  Crunch  is  yonder.” 

The  eyes  of  the  stranger  were*®®  cavernous.  His 
nose  was  large  and  beaklike;  above  the  six-foot 
level  of  his  craggy  head  was  a  shock  of  iron- 
grey**®  hair.  Des  wondered  what  sort  of  man  he 
was  and  had  a  partial  answer  when  the  man  saw 
young  Bill  Adams.  Bill  was  three,**®  then — proudly 
toting  a  suitcase  for  his  father.  The  evening  breeze 
stirred  his  blond  curls.  He  tugged  and  grunted — 
a  scale**®  model  of  Hercules,  in  a  blue  sunsuit.  A 
twinkle  came  in  the  man’s  recessed  eyes  and  his 
broad  mouth  broke  into**®  a  smile.  “Likely  lad!” 

“Crunch’s.  The  skipper’s.” 

“I’ve  been  told  he’s  the  best  It  shows — in  the 
offspring.” 

Des  began  to  like  the*®*  guy.  “Hey,  Crunch  1” 
he  called. 

“My  problem,”  said  the  man,  as  he  and  the  two 
charterboatmen  put  their  heads  together,  “is  as**® 
difficult  as  it  is  simple.  I’m  a  nffflister  o’  the 
gospel,  though  I  wouldn’t  like  it  to  be  held 
against**®  me.” 

Crunch  and  Des  chuckled. 

“When  I  went  to  school  in  Edinbu^h — which 
was  a  considerably  long  while  ago— I**®  used  to 
slip  out  as  often  as  the  opportunity  afforded  and 
cast  a  fly  for  trout  and  sometimes  for  salmon.*** 
I  haven’t  wet  a  line  since.”  He  rubbed  his  chin. 
“My  daughter  spends  her  winters  here  with  her 
husband,  who’s  a  man  of**®  means.  I’ve  joined 
them  for  a  few  days’  vacation  and  my  son-in-law 
insists  I  put  a  few  ia  on  the  sea.  He’s  footing**® 
the  bill — and  a  man  ought  to  keep  in  good  with 
Ma  lon-in-Iaw,  don’t  jou  think?”  he  beamed. 

“Very  sonnd,”  Crund  said. 


Gregg  Writer  Dictaf^ 

THE**®  prospective  customer  sat  down  with  a 
sigh  of  composure.  He  sniffed  the  air.  “Salty.  I  ? 
like  it.  For  the  past  twenty***-five  years  I’ve  been  ' 
preaching  the  gospel  inland.  Not  that  it  isn’t  as 
needed  there  as  on  the  coasts.  I  am  simply**®  ex¬ 
plaining  the  rest  of  my  predicament — an  altogether  i 
happy  one,  as  it  chances.  This  vacation  I’m*®*  on  ^ 
comes  between  my  old  church  and  a  new  one.— 
What’s  that  yonder?” 

Crunch  looked  in  time  to  see  the  triangular  top  . 
of**®  a  dark  fin  ease  into  the  blue  water.  “Por¬ 
poise.”  ’ 

“You  don’t  say!  They  come  here  in  this  Bay?” 
“Some  of  ’em  live  in  here.” 

“Well  !”**®  He  watched  the  big  mammal  rise 
and  blow.  “Fine  creature!  But  to  get  to  the  point  ' 
Where  I’m  taking  the  new  pastorate,  fishing^  is 
partly  a  business  and  largely  a  recreation,  besides.  ) 
It’s  in  New  Jersey,  at  a  place  called  Antasquan*  '* 
— a  big  town  or  small  city,  whichever  you  will.  ^ 
Some  of  my  new  congregation  are  commercial  fish¬ 
ermen,*®®  and  some  of  the  wealthier  ones  are  boat- 
owners,  like  yourselves.  They  go  out  for  big  tunny, 

I  understand.  Then,  there’s  something®*®  called 
‘blues’  they’re  partial  to — ” 

“We  know  a  little  about  it,”  Crunch  said  ap¬ 
preciatively.  “We’ve  fished  a  few  summers**®  from 
the  Manasquan  near  by.”  » 

The  mjnister  smiled.  “Which,  no  doubt,  is  one  ^ 
of  the  reasons  my  son-in-law  stipulated®*®  you  two! 
What  can  a  man  expect  in  a  corporation  lawyer 
except  guile?  At  any  rate.  I’ve  got  a**®  congrega¬ 
tion  of  fishermen — and  golf  players,  to  boot.  Being 
a  Scot,  I  can  handle  the  golf,  on  week  da)rs, 
though*®®  it  somewhat  drains  my  congregations  on 
the  Sabbath,  I  hear.  As  fishing  does,  to  an  even  ' 
greater  extent,  in**®  the  summer.  But  I  like  to  know 
something  of  the  pursuits  of  the  men  I  preach  to. 

So  I’m  doubly  glad  to  be  able**®  to  take  advantage  ' 
of  this  vacation  to  find  out  what  I  can  of  salt-  , 
water  fishing.  Have  I  made  myself  clear?”**® 

“You  sure  have.  Mr. - ?” 

“McGill.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Arthur  McGill. 
And  if,  in  the  heat  of  excitement  in  the**®  three 
days  I’ve  got  to  fish,  it  should  become  necessary 
to  use  a  shorter  term,  you’ll  find  I  respond  to 
•Mac.’  ”  I 

He**®  shdbk  hands  with  them  to  seal  the  bargain.  ‘  i 
When  he  was  gone,  Des  grinned  at  the  descend-  i 
ing  twilight.  “The  trouble  is,  there  aren’t”*  enough  I 
ministers  like  that.  If  there  were.  I’d  go  to  church  i 
oftener,  myself.” 

“Just  what  I  was  thinking,”  his  skipper”®  agreed.  ^  | 

THE  Reverend  Doctor  Arthur  McGill  appeared  ^ 
on  the  Gulf  Stream  Dock  at  seven  o’clock  the  fol-  | 
lowing’*®  morning — a  green-visored  hat  flopping  '  - 
above  his  grey  mane  and  a  huge  hamper  carried  > 
lightly  over  his  bony’*®  arm.  He  took  the  gap  b^  „ 
tween  dock  and  stern  in  an  easy  stride  and  , 
deposited  the  basket  |j 

It  was  a  cool,**®  breezy  day — it  would  be  choppy  £ 
outside — but,  if  he  knew  it,  he  did  not  seem  con¬ 
cerned.  “Bracing  weather,”  he  said.  “I***  hadn’t  £ 
expected  it  of  the  Tropics.  I  rose  before  the  lc^  to 
vants  and  picked  my  own  grapefruit  from  a  tret  *  ^ 
in  the  **®  yard ;  it  made  me  understand  a  little  why 
it  is  that  north  country  men  always  have  •  tenet  , 
of  gciilt  in  the  South.^  It  ought  to  be  snowing 
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gnd  blowing — and  here  you  are  picking  fruit  1” 
The  Poseidon  pushed  into  the  ship  channel  and**® 
started  east.  Three  warm  weeks  l^d  changed, 
overnight,  into  the  Floridian  equivalent  of  a  win¬ 
ter  day — a*"®  day  with  a  twelve-mile  breeze  and 
a  temperature  in  the  shade  of  sixty — a  “cold”  day, 
in  the  opinion  of  the*''*®  natives. 

Crunch  cut  baits.  The  minister  wrapped  an 
elbow  around  one  of  the  canopy  supports  and 
watched,  his  eyes  bright**®  under  his  tangled  brows. 
Once  or  twice,  the  skipper  glanced  at  him  covertly; 
he  wasn’t  going  to  be  seasick.  He**®  took  in  each 
detail,  as  the  strip  was  sliced  wafer-thin,  tapered, 
pointed,  beveled,  and  pierced  for  the  hook.  “It’s  an 
art,  I**®  can  see  that.” 

“The  idea  is  to  make  it  flutter  in  the  water — 
like  a  fish  with  a  busy  tail.”  Crunch  dropped*®®® 
over  a  bait  on  a  leader  and  tested  it  to  make  sure 
it  would  not  spin  and  wind  up — or  unwind — the 
line.  He’®*®  handed  the  rod  to  Reverend  McGill 
and,  under  the  same  intense  scrutiny,  he  arranged 
the  outrigger  lines.’®*®  Then,  because  his  passenger 
looked  quizzical,  he  explained  the  operation  of  out¬ 
riggers. 

“You  see,”  said  the’®*®  minister,  “I’m  a  dub 
and  a  tyro,  and  I  have  plenty  of  need  to  learn 
all  this.  A  congregation  of  fishing*®*®  enthusiasts 
will  listen  with  a  polite  and  patronizing  interest 
if  their  dominie  discusses  the”"®  fine  points  of  net¬ 
ting  fishes  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  two  thousand 
years  ago.  But  if  you  can  bring  the  matter”*®  up 
to  date — put  it  in  terms  of  outriggers,  so  to  speak 
—and  use  it  in  an  illustration,  you  may  even 
wake”*®  up  the  habitual  sleepers.” 

Crunch  laughed.  “I  get  the  idea,  parson.  Npw. 
About  ‘blues.’  Being  a  part-time  jersey”*®  fisher¬ 
man  myself,  I  understand  the  Jersey  attitude.  It’s 
,  cold  today — and  we  may  run  along  like  this”*®  for 
hours  without  a  strike — so  I’ll  explain  what  they 
*  do  off  the  ’Squan  Inlet — and  why.  Their  fishing  is 
done  this  way — and’**®  other  ways.” 

“I’d  appreciate  it.”  The  minister  snuggled  into 
the  fighting  chair  and  pulled  his  muffler  tighter.’**® 

CRUNCH  was  deep  in  a  lucid  description  of 
the  art  of  chumming  for  tuna — remembering  to 
j  cite  the  fact  that’**®  Jersey  old-timers  still  call 
them  “horse  mackerel” — when  there  was  a  splash 
behind  the  center  bait.  Reverend  McGill’**®  went 
taut  as  his  reel  warbled. 

“Bonita!”  Crunch  said.  “Just  hang  on  till  he 
I  gets  that  run  out  of  his  system.” 

Reverend’**®  McGill  hung  on — and  hung  on  prop¬ 
erly — under  Crunch’s  instruction,  until  it  sounded 
,  for  the  second  time’*"® — ran  again — and  came  to 
gaff. 

'  Crunch  brought  it  aboard  and  the  exhilarated 
I  minister  looked.  “Magnificent  creature!’**®  It’s 
almost  as  big  as  any  fish  I  ever  caught  in  mv 
life — and  yet  it  pulled  so  hard  I  expected  a’**® 
fish  my  own  size!” 

“Bonitas  are  strong,”  Crunch  said.  He  resumed 
'  kis  discussion  of  chumming.  His  back  was  turned 
'  I  to  the  water***®  when  Reverend  McGill  had  his 
'  « lecond  strike.  The  minister  handled  the  fish  with 
!  considerable  skill.  “  ’Cuda,”’**®  Crunch  said,  after 
a  moment 

It  proved  to  be  a  barracuda.  Crunch  flipped  it 


over  the  g;unwale,  showed  the**®®  ferocious  teeth 
by  clamping  the  fish’s  head  under  the  lid  of  the 
box  in  the  stern,  and  removed  the  hook  with 
pliers’**®  in  a  gingerly  fashion.  The  Poseidon  ran 
steadily  for  some  two  hours  after  that.  Then  there 
was  a  bluish’**®  flash  under  one  of  the  outfigger 
baits  and  its  line  drifted  gently  down  to  the  water, 
only  to  spring  tight  like’**®  the  wire  of  a  snare. 
Crunch  eyed  the  line  as  it  cut  the  surface — point¬ 
ing,  in  a  curve,  to  a  fish  that  was  barely  under***® 
water.  “Dolphin,”  he  explained.  *“Get  ready  for 
him  to  jump.  And  when  he  does  jump— watch 
him.” 

WHEN  the  fish  jumped,  it  was’*®®  quite  a  sight. 

“I  know  now,”  the  minister  said  quietly  and  be¬ 
tween  breaths,  when  Crunch  gaffed  the  dolphin, 
“why  people  write’®*®  poetry  about  them.”  He 
watched  Crunch  bait  up  again  and  went  back  to 
his  vigil.  “It’s  amazing,”  he  continued,***®  “what 
eyes  you  have.  Now,  in  all  three  strikes,  all  I  saw 
was  a  flicker  and  a  lot  of  spray.  But — each  time 
— you  saw  the  fish***®  and  named  it  correctly.” 

Crunch  laughed.  “I  didn’t  see  the  fish,  itself, 
any  time.  Except,  as  you  say,  an  impression’**®  of 
a  fish.  I  could  tell  what  they  were  by  the  way 
your  rod  tip  behaved — by  the  angle  at  which  the 
fish  fought — by  a’*®®  lot  of  little  things.” 

“They  must  be  fine  points,  for  fair!  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  you  reveal  them  to  the  novitiate — the  lucky’**® 
novitiate,  I  might  add?” 

“Why  not?”  Crunch  grinned  benignly.  “Take — 
the  bonita.  He  was  first.  He  hits  hard  and  fast,***® 
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usually  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  course  of  the  bait. 
When  he  feels  the  hook  he  puts  on  every  ounce 
of‘**"  power  he’s  got  He  goes  away,  for  thirty 
yards  or  so,  and  then,  still  feeling  the  hook,  he 
goes  down.  He’ll  bore  straight  down’***  or  go 
down  in  a  spiral,  like  an  auger.  Now  there’s  a 
hsh  out  here  that’s  related  to  the  tuna,  called  an”*’" 
albacore.  He  does  the  same  thing.  But  when  the 
albacore  swims,  it’s  like  a  glide,  all  power  and 
no  wiggle.  With  a””  bonita  there’s  the  wiggle.  A 
flutter.  You  see  it  in  the  rod  tip.  You  feel  it 
in  your  arms." 

“You  do  that,”  the  minister”"®  agreed. 

“  ’Cudas  can  sound — or  run — or  jump  like  a  pike 
or  a  muskie.  On  the  same  tackle,  they’re  even 
stronger,”*"  I  beKeve.  But  they  do  one  thing  that’s 
characteristic — they  jerk — ^yank  back  and  forth  try¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  the  hook”*"  or  to  break  the  line, 
just  the  way  a  bulldog  yanks.” 

“And  the  dolphin?” 

“He  always  skims  along  at  a  terrific  rate****  right 
below  the  surface.  You  can  tell  that  because  your 
line,  instead  of  boring  down  into  the  sea,  will  be 
stretching***"  out  over  it  for  a  long  way.  Then 
the  dolphin  will  circle,  first  one  way,  then  the 
other,  in  big  arcs.  That  is,  he**"*  will  unless  he’s 
foul-hooked — hooked  in  the  back,  say,  or  through 
the  eye.  In  that  case,  he’s  very  apt  to  sound — 
and  you’ll  be  hard***"  put  to  guess  what  you’re 
fighting.  You  occasionally  do  see  dolphin  before 
they  hit,  because  they  sometimes  make***"  several 
bounds  into  the  air  to  get  to  the  bait,  as  if  im¬ 
patient  with  the  resistance  of  the  water.” 

“I  see.’”*"®  The  minister  mused,  “Funny,  that. 
If  you’re  fishing  for  salmon — ^you  take  salmon. 
You  know  what  you’ve  got  when  you  have  your***® 
rise.  Here,  though,  the  possibilities  are  vast.” 

“There  are  hundreds.” 

THE  minister  thought  that  over.  “And  what 
would  a  8ailfish**“  be  like?  That  is,  if  we  were 
to  have  the  fantastic  good  fortune — ?”  (1952) 

(To  bo  continmod  nost  month) 

Winter  Carnival 

TOURISTS  seeking  new  and  unique  festivals 
and  those  who  yield  to  the  lure  of  winter  sports 
head  for  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,*®  the  first  week  in 
February  to  attend  that  city’s  famous  Winter  Car¬ 
nival,  February  l"®  to  9. 

Started  in  1886,  the  Carnival  has  developed 
from  a  community  frolic*®  into  a  nine-day  event 
presenting  pageantry  and  parades  based  on  the 
mythology  of  Boreas,  ruler*®  of  the  North  Wind, 
and  featuring  some  of  the  nation’s  outstanding 
w’inter  sports  competitions. 

Mythologically*®"  speaking.  King  Boreas,  sov¬ 
ereign  of  the  North  Wind’s  w'intry  blasts,  decrees 
a  period  of  carnival**®  for  his  loyal  subjects  in  his 
winter  capital  of  St.  Paul.  He  commands  that  one 
of  the  city’s  beautiful*"®  girls  be  selected  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Snows,  to  share  the  festival  throne 
with  him.  But  hardly  is  the  queen  crowned  and**® 
the  days  of  fun  begun  before  Boreas’  plans  are 
threatened  by  the  minions  of  Vulcan,  the  Fire 
King,  who  invades**®  the  city,  recruiting  forces  to 
overthrow  Boreas.  He  succeeds  in  the  final  event 
of  the  carnival,*"®  a  fireworks  assault  on  Boreas’ 
Ice  Palace,  a  huge  castle  constructed  of  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand**®  large  300-pound  cakes  of 
ice  which  rises  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet. 

Outstanding  programs  include  the  coronation*"® 


of  Boreas  at  the  Ice  Palace,  sdection  and  corona¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen  of  the  SnowsJ  the  grande  ball**^ 
of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  Boreas,  the  masked  ball 
of  Vulcan,  and  the  grande  and  torchlight  parades. 

Sports  headliners**®  scheduled  this  year  are  the 
United  States  Olympic  speed  skating  final  trials, 
the  National  speed  skating*"®  championships,  the 
Central  United  States  ski  jumping  championships, 
an  ice-fishing  contest,  all-star  curling  bonspiel,**® 
a  college  hockey  championship,  snowshoe  races, 
ski  slalom,  downhill  and  cross-country  com¬ 
petition.  (339) — North-west  Airlines  Ne-ws  Bureau. 

How  Sears  Met  Roebuck 

THIS  innocent  sounding  classified  ad  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  1887,  made  news.*® 

“Wanted:  Watchmaker  with  references  who  can 
furnish  tools;  state  age,  experience,  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.” 

The"®  man  who  placed  the  ad  was  Richa-rd  W. 
Sears.  It  was  answered  by  A.  S.  Roebuck.  Out 
of  it  came  the  largest*®  mail  order  enterprise  of 
them  all — Sears  Roebuck  and  Company — which  did 
some  billion  and  a  half  dollar’s  worth  of*®  business 
through  stores  and  by  mail  last  year. — The  Dart 
(88) 


' - By  Wits  and  Wags  — ' 

“WHAT  is  the  best  thing  you  know  about 
Washington?”  asked  Miss  Martin. 

“His  wife.  I  think  she  makes  the  best  candy  in 
the  world,”  answered  the  junior  miss. 


TWO  MEN  on  their  way  home  were  passing 
through  a  lonely  graveyard. 

First:  You’re  not  scared,  are  you? 

Second:  No.  As  long  as  I  have  this  rabbit’s 
f(K)t  I’m  o.  k. 

First:  Do  you  think  a  rabbit’s  foot  is  lucky? 

Second:  It  surely  is.  My  wife  came  across  it 
in  my  pants  pocket  and  she  thought  it  was  a 
mouse. 

•  •  • 

TEDDY :  My  sister’s  practicing  to  be  an 

actress. 

Neddy:  She  is? 

Teddy:  Yes,  and  so  far  she’s  learned  how  to 
sleep  until  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


TRADESMAN:  Look  here,  you’ve  been  owing 
me  this  bill  for  a  year.  I’ll  meet  you  half  way. 
I’m  ready  to  forget  half  what  you  owe  me. 

Agreeable  customer:  Fine!  I’ll  meet  you.  I’ll 
forget  the  other  half. 

•  •  • 

LOIS:  I  had  trouble  with  my  eyes — I  saw  spots 
in  front  of  my  eyes. 

Ann:  Do  your  glasses  help? 

Lois:  Yes— now  I  can  see  the  spots  much  better. 

•  •  • 

“MY  DASCHUND  died,”  said  a  little  boy  to 
his  teacher. 

“Too  bad!  What  happened?”  asked  his  teacher. 

“He  met  his  end  going  around  a  tree.” 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Be  an  Open-Minded  Adventurer 

SOMETIME  AGO  I  heard  a  very  interesting 
fcture  on  human  emotions  by  a  sculptor  in  Chi- 
zgo.^  Displayed  near  the  speaker’s  rostrum  were 
)ust8  of  Fear  and  his  large  family  of  children, 
Deluding  Envy,“  Indecision,  the  Closed  Mind, 
Complacency,  Gullibility,  Corrupted  Justice,  and 
»evexal  others. 

The  bust*®  that  interested  me  most  was  the 
Closed  Mind.  It  had  no  eyes  or  ears.  Buttons  on 
the  front  of  its  face  indicated*®  that  its  mind  was 
buttoned  up  and  that  no  new  ideas  need  appjj^ 
for  entrance.  Its  head  was  square,  suggesting’®® 
to  me  that  those  of  us  who  have  closed  minds 
are  blockheads. 

In  the  story  of  world  progress,  the  Closed 
Minds  were  the  ones  that’*®  shouted:  “We  know 
everything  there  is  to  know,”  “It  can’t  be  done,” 
and  “Impossible.”  The  Closed  Minds  laughed  at 
automobiles”®  and  went  on  making  buggies.  The 
Closed  Minds  kept  both  feet  on  the  ground  and 
said  men  would  never  fly.  The  Closed  Minds’** 
threw  stones  at  the  printing  plants  that  installed 
the  first  typesetting  machines.  The  Closed  Minds 
in  the  medical  profession  ’*®  condemned  bathtubs 
as  unsanitary.  If  we  had  allowed  the  Closed 
Minds  to  sit  on  the  throne  we  still  would  be 
hitching^  Old  Dobbin  to  the  “one-hoss  shay.” 

Sometime  I  hope  someone  creates  a  bust  and 
calls  it  “Adventure.”  Maybe  it**®  should  have 
searchlight  eyes  for  penetrating  the  darkness  of 
the  Unknown.  It  will  be  the  Open  Mind,  plus 
Daring,  and**®  the  Spirit  of  Conquest.  Then  a  copy 
of  this  bust  should  be  placed  on  the  desk  of  every 
business  executive.**®  The  Open-Minded  Adven- 
O’rers,  in  every  field,  are  the  creators  of  progress. 
We  need  more  of  them!**® — IVilferd  A.  Peter- 
fott  (284) 


-The  Great  Were  Young  As  You 

(O.CiA.  Contft  Copy) 

THE  GREAT  were  once  as  you. 

They  whom  men  magnify  today 
Once  groped  and  blundered  on  Life’s  way. 
Were  fearful  of  themselves,  and  thought 
By  magic  was  men’s  greatness  wrought, 
i  They  feared  to  try  what  they  could  do; 

V’et  Fame  hath  crowned  with  her  success 
T  he  self-same  gifts  that  you  possess. 

The  great  were  young  as  you, 

Dreaming  the  very  dream  you  hold. 
Longing  yet  fearing  to  be  bold. 

Doubting  that  they  themselves  possessed 
The  strength  and  skill  for  every  test. 
Uncertain  of  the  truth  they  knew, 

Not  sure  that  they  could  stand  to  Fate 
With  all  the  courage  of  the  great. 

I 

Then  came  a  day  when  they 
I  Their  first  bold  venture  made. 

Scorning  to  cry  for  aid, 

I  They  dared  to  stand  to  fi^ht  alone, 

Took  up  the  gauntlet  Life  had  thrown, 

^  Charged  full-front  into  the  fray. 

Mastered  their  fear  of  self,  and  then 
Learned  that  our  great  men  are  but  men. 

— Edgar  Guest 
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Toil,  Trouble,  and  Tears 

NICHOLS  FIELD  WILSON 

From  “Adventures  in  Business” 

THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON  did  not  talk  pver- 
much  for  publication  during  his  useful  and  bril¬ 
liant  eighty*®-four  years.  But  what  he  did  say 
was  well  worth  heeding. 

In  1913  he  answered  an  unjustified  and*®  ill-con¬ 
sidered  criticism  with  these  significant  words:  “I 
have  never  done  anything  worth  the  doing  by*® 
accident,  and  none  of  my  inventions  have  been 
accidents.” 

Edison  knew  they  were  creatures  of  travail — 
the  products*®  of  toil,  trouble,  and  tears. 

Edison  knew,  as  every  man  of  intellect  before 
his  time  and  since  has  known,’®®  that  the  great  and 
good  things  of  life  are  never  achieved  “acciden¬ 
tally.”  Somewhere  back  of  every  thing  of  merit’*® 
you  will  find  creative  thought  and  supreme  strug¬ 
gle.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  the  price  in  “toil, 
trouble,  and  tears”  must  be’*®  paid  to  the  last 
farthing. 

The  career  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  about  it 
an  appealing  aspect  (foth  earthy’*®  and  human.  He 
was  fundamentally  a  man  of  the  people.  Despite 
his  wonderful  mind,  he  neither  retired,’*®  nor 
sought  to  retire,  to  the  ivory  towers  affected  by 
many  self-styled  “thinkers”  whose  gifts  are  not 
a*®®  tithe  of  his. 

Consider  first  of  all  that  the  sum  total  of  his 
formal  schooling  consisted  of  less  than  three 
months**®  in  a  public  school,  at  Port  Huron, 
Michigan.  Consider  that  he  was  selling  news¬ 
papers  as  a  matter  of**®  necessity  before  he  reached 
his  ’teens — that  he  was  earning  hh  own  livelihood 
as  a  telegraph  operator**®  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

The  (^wnright  practicality  of  such  a  thread¬ 
bare  existence  was  the  probable**®  incentive  that 
provided  him  with  the  “sink  or  swim”  philosophv 
that  swept  him  to  the  heights.  Edison  worked*®® 
like  the  traditional  beaver  because  he  knew  there 
was  no  time  to  waste.  His  impoverished  boyhood 
had  implanted**®  deep  within  his  heart  a  sense  of 
urgency.  Almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  even 
after  honors  had**®  been  heaped  upon  him  by  every 
civilized  nation,  he  carried  with  him  the  impelling 
thought  that  he  dared  not**®  fail. 

The  laurel  wreaths  men  placed  upon  his  massive 
brow  meant  little  or  nothing  to  the  homespun 
Edison.  He  worked**®  not  for  honor,  not  for  glory, 
not  for  gain.  He  worked  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
working;  for  the  satisfaction  of*®®  achieving. 
Work,  to  him,  was  the  natural  and  rightful  end 
and  aim  of  man.  Without  work,  man  was  but  a 
clod ! 

He  took**®  out  a  total  of  ten  hundred  thirty- 
three  patents.  It  was  on  October  21,  1879,**®  that 
an  incandescent  carbon  filament  glowed  for  the 
first  time  in  his  humble  laboratory  at**®  Menlo 
Park,  New  Jersey.  It  was  the  greatest  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  all  time,  for  it  freed  mankind  forever 
from**®  the  throttling  terrors  and  the  physical  han¬ 
dicaps  of  the  demon  darkness. 

Had  he  gone  a  single  step  farther*®®  at  that  time 
he  would  have  given  radio  communication  to  the 
world,  as  well  as  light.  He  discovered  that**® 
the  filament  was  producing  electrons  and  that  the 
electron  stream  would  carry  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity.**®  He  gave  this  discovery  the  name  of 
“etheric  force” — and  stopped  there.  He  was  hii- 
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man,  and  he  sometimes  failed.'**’  But  his  inven¬ 
tions  have  created  vast  industries,  valued  at  un¬ 
told  billions  of  dollars,  and  given  lucrative***  em¬ 
ployment  to  millions  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  greatest  among  all  his  great  contributions  is 
the  fact  that***  he  fathered  organized  research.  He 
was  first  among  the  world’s  scientists  with  the 
vision,  the  “know-how,”  the**®  initiative,  to  launch 
this  all-important  phase  of  modern  living. 

The  industrial  laboratory  is  essentially**®  Ameri¬ 
can — exactly  as  Edison  was  essentially  American. 
And  from  its  drafting  boards***  and  model  molds, 
its  test  tubes  and  retorts,  its  proving  grounds 
and  classrooms,  the  pattern  of  an  ever-greater 
America***  will  continue  to  emerge  through  toil, 
trouble,  and  tears. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  overcame  both  poverty’*® 
and  deafness  to  become  one  of  the  most  notable 
inventors  and  scientists  of  all  time.  The  lamp  he 
gave  to’**  humanity  glows  no  more  brightly  than 
his  memory.  (731) 


Initials  Will  Remain 

ON  THE  DECK  RAILS  of  the  S.  S.  Queen  Mary 
are  thousands  of  sets  of  initials  carved  by  G.  I.’s 
on  voyages**  to  and  from  the  fighting  fronts. 
Normally,  in  reconditioning  the  troopship,  the  rail 
surfaces  would  be  planed  smooth**  so  no  cuts  would 
show.  As  a  memorial  to  the  men  who  crossed  in 
her,  however,  operators  of  the  ship**  will  leave  the 
initials  as  they  are  and  preserve  ^em  for  years  to 
come  with  fresh  coats  of  paint. 

Incidentally,  a**  good  number  of  the  veterans  may 
want  to  show  their  initials  to  wives  and  children 
when  they  take  future  sea  trips*®*  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense. — Nation's  Business  (106) 


All  Is  Not  Gold  . . . 

A  rare  metal,  produced  in  the  United  States  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  ton  a  year,  may  one  of  these 
days  work**  its  way  into  the  twenty-one  carat 
gold  inlay  you  wear  in  your  bicuspid,  the  ring 
you  give  your  beloved,**  or  the  clasp  that  holc£ 
your  tie  in  place.  Germanium  is  the  name. 

Recent  experiments  conducted  on  this*®  alloying 
metal  (scientifically  called  the  gold-germanium 
"eutectic”)  show  that  it  may  lead  to  better*®  dental 
inlays  and  improvements  in  jewelers’  art. 

A  mixture  of  eighty-eight  per  cent  gold  and  twelve 
per  cent*®*  germanium,  this  eutectic  has  remarkable 
properties.  For  one  thing,  it  melts  at  673**"  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  while  pure  gold,  in  contrast,  melts 
at  1945  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Heat***  from  a  com¬ 
mon  gas  flame  would  serve  a  jeweler  using  the 
new  alloy  as  a  solder  in  repairing  gold***  jewelry. 

Germanium  was  discovered  by  a  German  scientist 
in  1886,  but  no  one***  thought  of  using  it  for  every¬ 
day  purposes  until  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  harder 
than  ordinary**®  gold  alloys  and  has  superior  wear¬ 
ing  qualities.  Even  though  it  is  rare,  the  metal 
costs  only  about***  one-third  as  much  as  gold. 

Long-wearing  gold  coated  jewelry  cold  be  made 
by  dipping  the  piece  to  be  coated***  into  the  molten 
metal.  B^use  it  expands  so  ve^  little  when  hard¬ 
ened,  germanium  can  be  used  in*“  extremely  precise 
castings  such  as  dental  inlays.  No  correction  would 
be  necessary  to  take  care  of  shrinkage**®  that  is 
conunon  in  most  allays. — Invention  News  and 
Views  (  291 ) 


Time  to  Think!  I 

(O.C.A.  Memberthip  Te$l  for  Fobruary )  • 

NOT  EVERYONE  sitting  with  folded  hands  | 
and  an  abstracted  air  is  resting  or  loafing.  He  | 
may  be  thinking.*®  The  outcome  may  be  valuable  | 
ideas  for  enriching  the  lives  of  fellow  men  and 
increasing  the  firm’s**  business.  ■ 

Smart  management  regards  purposeful  thinking 
as  something  to  be  encouraged,  and  everything 
from*®  suggestion  systems  to  “meditation  rooms”  ^ 
for  executives  has  been  put  into  use  to  insure ' 
that  the  brain  will**  get  at  least  the  same  chance 
for  exercise  in  the  office  as  the  hand  and  the 
tongue.  ( 

WTio  knows  but  that  thinking  may  get*®*  a  better  ' 
break  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  pa«t,  as 
managements  recognize  the  values  to  be  had 
from*^  encouraging  more  of  it.  In  offices  where  | 
executives  already  get  time  to  think,  perhaps  the 
same***  opportunity  can  be  given  to  others  whose 
jobs  are  not  simple  routine  jobs.  Mighty  trees 
from  little  seedlings  grow.  (160) 

Fun,  This  Way 

(February  Junior  O.C.A,  Toni) 

Dear  Roscoe:  ; 

I  shall  be  glad  indeed  of  the  opportunity  to . 
improve  my  own  technique  in  writing.  I,  too,** 
have  tried  to  make  my  notes  more  accurate  since 
I  have  learned  that  I  can  read  them  more  rapidly 
if  I  do. 

My**  pal  here  in  the  office  writes  the  same  sys¬ 
tem,  and  we  have  had  to  take  each  other’s  note¬ 
books  and  type  the  letters  when*"  one  or  the  other 
was  sent  out  of  the  office  on  another  job  before 
the  dictation  was  finished.  We  check*®  on  each 
other’s  style  that  way,  and  it  is  great  fun.  He 
tells  me  my  notes  look  like  chicken  tracks,  but  that 
I  am  coming*®*  along  all  right. 

Can’t  we  meet  some  evening  soon?  Bring  your' 
skates  along  and  we’ll  take  a  turn  or  two  before 
dinner  ir*®  the  day  is  fair.  The  tennis  courts 
have  been  flooded  and  make  a  fine  skating  rink. 

Bob  (134) 


Typewriting  Contests* 

How  recent  would  you  estimate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  to  be? 

There  is  something  incongruous  in  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  intelligent  teachers  watching  eagerly  sev¬ 
eral  typists  try  to  gain  a  high  speed  merely  for 
the  sake  of  speed  alone.  Will  the  businessman  I 
inquire  of  the  typist  how  fast  she  wrote  the 
letter?  Will  he  not  rather  ascertain  if  the 
words  have  been  spelled  correctly,  if  the  ar¬ 
rangement  be  fitting  and  pleasing?  Why  then 
should  the  strife  of  a  typewriting  contest  not 
be  over  these  things? 

This  quotation  has  a  modern  tang  about 
it,  hasn’t  it?  Yet  it  appeared  in  the  May, 
1907,  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer,  which 
quoted  the  paragraph  from  a  magazine  called 
The  Stenographer! 
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75,000  New  Yorkers  Pass  Time  of  Day  with  ME  7-1212 


ROBERT  A.  BEDOLIS 

In  the  “New  York  Herald-Tribune,” 

Sunday,  December  29,  1946 

THE  BUSIEST  TELEPHONE  NUMBER  in 
New  York  is  MEridian  7-1212.  Seventy-five  thou- 
land’**  times  a  day  it  is  called  by  New  Yorkers 
who  want  to  know  the  exact  time.  Indeed,  time 
i,  of  such  essence  in*”  this  bustling  metropolis  that 
ever  since  the  New  York  Telephone  Company 
established  its  time-of-day  service*®  in  1932  there 
has  never  been  a  moment,  day  or  night,  when 
some  one  was  not  calling*®  ME  7-1212. 

The  voice  that  answers  the  call,  “When  you 

hear  the  signal  the  time  will  be - ,”  is  not  re- 

corded.‘®®  It  is  that  of  a  “live”  operator.  But  a 
“Thank  you”  or  other  conversation  by  the  caller 
is  wasted  ;***  the  operator  cannot  hear  it,  since  the 
service  is  set  up  to  handle  as  many  as  eight  hun¬ 
dred'*®  incoming  calls  simultaneously  and,  as  the 
telephone  company  pointed  out,  there  would  be  no 
end  oP*®  confusion  if  the  callers  could  talk  to  the 
girl  doing  the  announcing.  Nevertheless,  the  com¬ 
pany  constantly'*®  receives  letters  complaining  about 
the  “rudeness”  of  operators  who  fail  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  “thank  you’s.” 

Naval  Observatory  Check.  The  time  announced*®® 
is  from  Bell  Laboratory  clocks,  checked  twice  a  day 
with  the  official  signals  radioed  by  the  Naval*^ 
Observatory  in  Washington. 

On  first  consideration,  time  bureau  operators 
would  seem  to  be  engaged**®  in  a  monotonous  occu¬ 
pation.  But  to  the  contrary,  they  report  that  they 
regard  their  work  in  the**®  time  bureau  as  relaxing. 

The  explanation  is  that  none  of  them  works  in 
the  time  bureau  for  more  than  a  half**®  hour  at 
a  time,  or  for  more  than  two  half-hour  periods 
a  day.  Their  regular  work  is  as  operators  in*®®  the 
central  room  for  the  exchanges  MUrray  Hill  4  and 
5,  at  227  East  Thirtieth  Street.**®  The  time  bureau, 
a  glass-walled,  twelve-foot  square,  sound-proof 
room  known  as  the  “fishbowl,”  is  built  in  this  cen¬ 
tral  operating**®  room,  where  the  MUrray  Hill  4 
and  5  operators  work  quickly  in  front  of  massive 


switchboards,  manipulating**®  wires  in  response  to 
blinking  lights.  The  time  announcers  are  sched¬ 
uled  from  a  list  of  those  operators  whose  voices**® 
have  been  approved. 

The  operator  in  the  time  bureau,  who  speaks 
into  a  table  microphone,  sits  at  a  small*®®  desk, 
facing  a  box  about  two  feet  square.  Installed  in 
the  box,  which  rests  on  the  table,  are  two  com¬ 
plete  sets  of**®  equipment,  including  clocks,  which 
are  on  separate  circuits  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 

There  are  three  key  instruments  on**®  the  box- 
board:  the  clock,  which,  in  numeral  fashion,  re¬ 
cords  the  time  to  the  quarter  of  a  second;  a  green 
light,  which**®  is  on  for  the  seven-and-a-half-second 
period  in  which  each  time  announcement  is  made; 
and  a  light  which  would**®  go  off  if  there  was  no 
one  calling  in  for  the  time  during  the  broadcast 
period. 

Should  such  ever  be  the  case,*®®  the  operator  is 
not  required  to  make  the  announcement,  but  there 
has  been  no  lull  as  yet.  The  time  is  announced®*® 
once  every  fifteen  seconds,  with  a  seven-and-a-half- 
second  break  of  silence  between  each  announce¬ 
ment.  A**®  caller  is  not  disconnected  until  his  tele¬ 
phone  is  returned  to  its  cradle. 

World  Series  Scores.  The  only  major  change 
in®*®  the  time  bureau  routine  comes  during  the 
World  Series.  Since  1939  the  latest  score  of  each 
game,®*®  received  by  teletypewriter  from  a  press 
association,  is  announced  aher  the  time  by  a  sec¬ 
ond*®®  operator  in  the  bureau,  whose  microphone 
is  switched  in  on  the  time  circuit.  This  service 
was  arranged,  according**®  to  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany,  on  the  plea  of  newspapers  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  whose  switchboards  were**®  repeatedly 
jammed  by  requests  for  scores  during  the  Series. 
The  average  number  of  time  bureau  calls  is  more 
than**®  doubled  during  World  Series  games,  the 
company  reported. 

The  special  time  bureau  service,  for  the  fee  of 
a**®  local  call,  was  developed  when  calls  to  regu¬ 
lar  operators  for  the  time  grew  so  numerous  that 
an’®®  operating  problem  was  created,  the  company 
explained.  (711) 


Graded  Letters  for  Use  with  the  Gregg  Manual 

A.  E.  KLEIN 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Four 
Dear  Madam: 

A  great  number  of  vaomen  look  ahead  with 
dread  to  the  next  vuash  day.  They  dream  of  the 
i  time  when  a  voashing*^  machine  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  their  kitchen  as  the  sink. 

The  infinite  skill  and  patience  of  our  engineers*^ 
has  made  this  seemingly  impossible  dream  come 
true.  Working  long  hours,  our  engineers  have 
)  built  a  washing  machine*®  that  not  only  is  smooth 
in  operation,  but  is  also  inexpensive. 

With  the  Cooper  Washing  Machine*®  you  need 
never  dread  wash  day  again.  The  unnecessary 
.  waste  of  precious  strength  and  the  rough  hands 
^  caused  by  hours  of*®®  rubbing  and  wringing  clothes 
in  Ubt  water  can  be  eliminated  today  thanks  to 
:  the  Cooper  washer. 


Yes,  indeed our  washer  is  the  answer  to  all 
your  washing  needs.  Visit  our  store  at  25  Broad¬ 
way  and  witness'*^  the  Cooper  at  work.  Mr. 
Sweeney,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  store,  will  be 
glad  to  explain  our  was  her* s  operation'*®  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (166) 


About  the  first  of  the  year  we  purchased  from 
your  hardware  store  a  number  of  bulbs  made 
especially  for*®  desk  lamps.  These  bulbs  exceeded 
all  our  expectations;  and,  naturally,  we  wished 
to  purchase  more  in  order  to*®  equip  our  office 
fully  with  them. 

But,  when  the  young  man  who  does  our  pur¬ 
chasing  returned  to  your  store,  he  was  informecP^ 
by  the  young  woman  selling  bulbs  that  your  hard¬ 
ware  company  had  only  one  left.  Furthermore,  he 


Dear  Sir: 
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also”  reported  that  you  did  not  expect  any  more 
until  the  spring. 

Frankly,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  along 
without  them.  Can  you  order  them  for  us  or  in¬ 
form  us  where  they  may  be  purchased?  W e  should 
like  you  to  communicate^^°  with  us  immediately. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Yours  truly,  (132) 

Dear  IV allace: 

Your  expense  report  is  incomplete.  The  cashier 
would  like  you  to  ans<wer  the  attached  questions 
in  detail”  and  return  the  answers  immediately. 

King  (29) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Five 
Dear  Madam: 

With  great  pride,  Simon  Hugo  and  Company 
announces  the  opening  of  its  new  music  store  on” 
Powell  Avenue  and  Riley  Road.  This  new  store 
will  carry  not  only  a  complete  line  of  sheet  music, 
but  also”  fine  violins,  pianos,  and  radios. 

We  know  you  will  be  quite  pleased  to  hear  that 
you  can  now  buy  these  choice*^  new  radios  at  a 
very  low  price.  Yet  they  have  been  specially  built 
for  the  fastidious  music  lover”  whose  fine  ear 
requires  a  tone  as  perfect  as  science  czn  produce. 

For  the  children,  there  are  appropriate  toys 
that’”  will  give  them  many  moments  of  enjoyment 
and  amusement. 

fVhy  net  stop  in  when  shopping  downtown  and 
permit  us*”  to  show  you  our  wide  selection?  We 
are  quite  confident  that  if  you  need  something  to 
solve  your  personal  music^*^  problem  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  you  can  buy  it  at  Hugo's. 

Yours  very  truly,  (153) 

Dear  Sir:  ^ 

Your  nephew,  Roy  Kraus,  writes  me  that  you 
have  some  rare  coins  that  you  would  like  ap¬ 
praised  by  a  professional.  He”  also  writes  that 
you  would  consider  selling  them  for  a  good  price. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience”  in  buying 
and  selling  rare  and  exceptional  coins  and  would 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  appraise  your”  foi»r 
for  you.  From  the  things  your  nephew  writes,  I 
am  almost  persuaded  that  they  are  rare  Russian 
coins.  ‘  1 

The  next  time  you”  are  in  Rye,  why  not  run 
in  to  see  me?  I  promise  you  that  if  these  coins 
are  as  exceptional  as  your  nephev^''^  thinks  they 
are,  you  will  receive  a  good  price  for  them. 

Yours  very  truly,  (112) 

Dear  Sir; 

I  require  two  tons  of  galvanized  iron  right 
away.  If  you  find  it  impossible  to  ship  this  iron” 
immediatelv.  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  my  driver 
down  to  pick  it  up. 

I  realize  that  this  rush*''  order  must  be  annoying 
to  vou,  but  my  supply  of  this  type  of  iron  is  low. 

Yours  truly,  (57) 


For  Use  with  Chanter  Six 
Dear  Mrs.  Kent: 

The  Randall  Laundry  Company  is  making  every 
effort  to  deliver  your  laundry  promptly?"  But  with 
the  increasing  quantity  we  are  now  handling,  it 
has  been  growing  more  difficult  for  us  to  be” 
prompt  in  delivery.  (During  the  month  of  Jan- 


uary,  we  handled  hundreds  of  bags — more  laundry  ' 
than  during”  any  previous  month  in  our  entire  | 
history.)  ' 

To  remedy  this  situation,  we  called  a  joint  meet-  | 
isg”  of  the  directors  and  stockholders.  At  this  I 
joint  meeting,  a  motion  w'as  suggested  and  passed 
that  we  spend  money*”  to  expand  our  plant  and  * 
hire  more  trained  laundry  workers.  Our  plant  is 
now  being  expanded,  old  equipment  is  being’” 
replaced,  and  more  trained  personnel  have  been 
added  to  our  staff. 

We  feel  entirely  confident  that  these  improve-  [ 
ments'*"  will  prevent  any  further  delay  in  the  ! 
delivery  of  your  laundry. 

Sincerely  yours,  (157) 

Dear  Mr.  Grant: 

Thousands  of  "responsible"  individuals  in  the 
industrial  and  business  fields  read”  Outstanding 
Events  weekly.  The  reason  is  that  Outstanding 
Events  has  discovered  a  different  and  brand  new  | 
way”  of  reviewing  the  news  that  is  designed  to 
enable  these  "responsible"  individuals  to  see  be¬ 
hind”  the  apparently  jumbled  events  of  today. 

And  why  do  we  refer  to  them  as  "responsible"  in¬ 
dividuals  f'"  Because  they  are  the  leaders  in  every 
important  field  of  business  and  industrial  en¬ 
deavor'""  in  this  country.  They  are  the  men  who 
are  compelled  to  discharge  their  duties  promptly  | 
and  make  quick  decisions. 

Our  traineeP^  editors  have  devoted  years  to  a 
detailed  study  of  the  suggestions  of  these  leaders, 
in  an  endeavor'*"  to  determine  their  needs.  Out-  i 

standing  Events  brings  them  not  only  terse,  definite 
reporting  from  a  fresh  standpoint?""  but  also  a 
concise  record  of  what  has  happened  during  the 
week.  j 

Why  not  insure  the  regular  delivery'*"  of  your 
copy  of  Outstanding  Events  by  filling  out  and  mail-  1 
ing  the  enclosed  form  immediately?  J 

Very”®  sincerely  yours,  (204)  I 


Actual  Business  Letters  f 


Reminders  from  an  Optician’s 

Miss  Nannette  R.  Taylor,  1919  James  Street, 
Mobile  4,  Alabama.  Dear  Miss  Taylor: 

Probably  more  people”  criticize  the  big-city  Tele¬ 
phone  Book  than  any  other  book  in  print.  They 
say  it  is  almost  impossible”  to  read — that  the  type 
is  too  small  and  the  lines  too  close  together. 

Actually,  however,  the  book  is”  not  at  fault. 
The  fine  print  is  easily  legible  to  those  with  nor¬ 
mal  vision.  If  you  have  difficulty  in”  reading  it,  ^ 
your  eyes  unquestionably  need  attention.  And  if 
you  are  one  of  the  legion  whose  vision  is  hazy”* 
at  distance  as  well  as  close  up,  you  will  want  to  > 
know  the  advantages  of  properly  prescribed  Jack-  ( 
son*”  bifocal  lenses.  / 

With  these  lenses  you  read  easily  and  see  far¬ 
away  objects  clearly.  This  is  because  the  almost”* 
invisible  Jackson  straight-top  reading  segment  per-  ; 
mits  such  accurate  use  in  instant  shifting  of 
vision*”  from  distance  to  close-up  by  movement  of 
the  eyes  only.  You  escape  conspicuous  head-tilting 
mannerisms’” — and  you  grow  accustomed  to  all 
Jackson  benefits  very  quickly. 

If  you  suspect  that  your  sight  is  below  par,*’*  ( 
make  an  appointment  for  an  examination  by  a 
qualified  eye  specialist.  Follow  his  advice  as  to***  i 
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Key  To  WWT  (page  358)  Convention  Contest  Winners 


Line 

I  Date  impossible 
2-4  Should  be  blocked 

3  Avenue 

5  Allan 

6  forward;  compliments ;  attractive 

7  useful 

8  embossed ;  question  mark  after  cover 

9  comma  after  made 

10  ing  at  beginning  of  line 

II  quotes  after  Individual, 

12  especially;  possible 

13  lifelong;  retirement ;  one  space  after  income 

14  minimize;  burden 

15  taxes;  plans 

16  tried 

17  leisure;  pursuits 

18  yourself 

19  your;  believe 

20  worth  while 

21  established ;  financial;  institution 

22  a  after  over 
24  complete 

26  yours;  comma  after  yours 

28  Director 

29  WTP:on 

30  Enc.  2 


When  the  NBTA  Convention  met  in  Chicago, 
the  B.E.W.  sponsored  a  contest  among  the 
teachers  present:  to  find  the  errors  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  WWT.  No  one  found  all  the  errors;  but, 
Miss  Ruth  Bruner,  of  Northwestern  State  Col¬ 
lege  in  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  found  all  but 
one  and  so  took  home  the  $10  first  prize. 

Autographed  copies  of  the  special  miniature 
edition  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  were 
awarded  to  the  next  ten  runner-uppers: 

Miss  Cora  Coddell,  Shields  High,  Seymour,  In¬ 
diana 

Miss  Vera  Cummings,  New  Albany  (Indiana) 
High 

M  iss  Alma  Koland,  American  Institute  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Des  Moines 

Mr.  E.  L.  Marietta,  State  University  of  Iowa 
Mr.  Charles  Perry,  Lincoln  High,  Milwaukee 
Mr.  Harves  C.  Rahe,  University  of  Cincinnati 
M  iss  Alice  L.  Sadler,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers 

Sister  M.  Claretta,  O.S.F.,  Alvernia  High,  Chi¬ 
cago 

M  iss  Mildred  Thierman,  East  High,  Waterloo, 
Iowa 

Miss  Esther  Veatch,  Indianola  (Iowa)  High 
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Provide  inspiration,  encouragement,  and  a  rich  supply  of  skill-build¬ 
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NYU  FELLOWSHIPS 

Several  scholarships  and  fellowships  are 
available  in  business  education  at  New  York 
University  for  next  year.  Teaching  fellow* 
ships  are  granted  to  candidates  matriculated 
or  planning  to  matriculate  for  a  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree.  They  amount  to  $1,000  to  $1300  plus 
free  tuition  to  three  graduate  courses.  Re¬ 
cipients  do  six  hours  a  week  of  teaching  or 
other  professional  duties. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Fellowships  and  Scholarships, 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University, 
Washington  Square,  New  York  3,  New  York. 
Forms  must  be  returned  to  the  Committee 
not  later  than  March  1,  1947. — Dr.  Paul 
Lomax 

the  type  of  lenses  you  should  wear — he  will  most 
likely  prescribe  Jackson  lenses — then  let  him  test 
your  eyes  regularly,*^  at  least  once  every  two 
years.  You’ll  see  better  now  and  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Cordially  yours,  (2S7) 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Sharp,  Shelbyville,  Indiana. 
Dear  Mr.  Sharp: 

“You  are  wise  in  taking  care  of  the  only**  pair 
of  eyes  you  will  ever  have”  is  an  old  saying  that 
unfortunately  is  not  taken  too  seriously.**  In  a  re¬ 
cent  survey,  figures  showed  that  eyes  received  less 
medical  attention  than  some  less  important  parts 
op*  the  body. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  the  conse¬ 
quences  if  an}rthing  happened  to  your  eyes?  It  is*’* 
not  a  pleasant  thought,  is  it?  Still,  something 
could  very  easily  go  wrong. 

Why  take  a  risk,  then,  when  it  takes  so  little’** 
to  avoid  trouble?  Make  it  a  point  to  stop  in 
periodically  at  one  of  our  stores  to  have  a”*  spe¬ 
cialist  check  your  eyes.  It  costs  so  little. 

Sincerely  yours,  (130) 


Transcripton  Practice 


Dear  Mr.  McCann: 

The  Industrial  Service  Department  of  this  bank, 
whose  function  it  is  to  give  service**  wherever 
possible  to  concerns  doing  business  in  the  South, 
is  planning  a  series  of  factual  reports  on**  this 
area  that  we  believe  will  be  of  value  to  your  or¬ 
ganization. 

These  reports  will  be  published  from*®  time  to 
time  and  will  deal  with  subjects  that  will  interest 
different  officials.  They  will  be  mailed  directly  to*® 
the  executive  most  likely  to  be  interested,  so  for 
that  purpose  we  should  like  to  have  the  names  of 
your’"*  principal  officers — president,  vice-presidents, 
treasurer,  sales  manager,  and  tralEc  manager. 

There  is***  no  charge  for  these  reports.  They 
will  be  sent  without  obligation  to  all  firms  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  South  and  its’**  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
pansion. 

May  we  take  this  occasion  also  to  invite  your 
executives  to  visit***  us  when  next  in  Atlanta.  We 
want  them  to  meet  our  officers  and  see  our  new 


building,  which  has  many***  unusual  features  that 
have  attracted  considerable  attention. 

The  enclosed  folder  describes  some  of  the** 
services  that  are  available  on  request  through  this 
department.  If  you  can  use  any  of  them  at  anj'*** 
time,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

Yours  very  truly,  (231) 

Dear  Mr.  Wilson: 

Local  newspapers  carried  a  story  of  especial 
interest  to  you — word  of  the  change*®  in  location 
of  your  bank. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  our  customers  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  our  banking  facilities,**  which  this 
present  location  would  not  permit,  the  management 
of  the  Associated  Exchange  Bank  has**  for  some 
time  been  seeking  more  spacious  modern  banking 
facilities  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  After  much® 
consideration,  the  134  Lake  Street  site  appeared  to 
be  the  most  desirable.  There,  a  “Drive-In’”“®  de¬ 
positary,  an  innovation  in  banking  circles,  is  but 
one  of  the  many  proposed  new  services’**  to  be 
placed  at  your  disposal. 

Newspapers  erroneously  stated  that  the  move 
would  be  made  within  a  month;’**  but  remodeling 
of  the  new  banking  quarters  will  not  be  completed 
for  another  six  months,  and  the  change  will’**  not 
occur  until  then. 

Meanwhile,  there  will  be  no  deviation  from  nor 
change  in  our  progressive  policies,  nor’**  in  our 
official  staff.  Our  officers  and  employees  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  continuation  of  your***  friendship 
and  business.  Sincerely  yours,  (206) 

Being  One’s  Self  Is  What  Counts 

From  "The  Pick-Up" 

NO  MAN  can  successfully  imitate  another.  We 
may  have  our  heroes  and  wish  we  were  like  them, 
but  that  does**  not  count  for  much.  The  person 
whom  we  look  upon  as  our  ideal  is  such  because  of 
his  own  individuality**  and  his  own  strength  of 
character.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  covered  this 
point  very  nicely  when  he  said  :**  “I  count  him  a 
great  man  who  inhabits  a  higher  sphere  of  thought 
into  which  other  men  rise  with  labor  and**  diffi¬ 
culty;  he  has  but  to  open  his  eyes  to  see  things 
in  a  true  light,  and  in  larger  relations,  whilst  they 
make’**  painful  corrections,  and  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  on  many  sources  of  error.  He  is  great  who  is 
what  he  is’”  from  nature  and  who  never  reminds 
us  of  others.”  (129) 


Do  you  need  new  copy  for 

TIMED 

TYPING 

TESTS 

to  replace  the  dog-eared,  memorized,  too- 
familiar,  test  copies  in  your  files? 

For  100  copies  of  mixed  sets  of  15-minute 
typing  tests,  reprinted  from  popular  back 
issues  of  the  Gregg  Writer,  send  $1  today  to 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  New  York 
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To  request  more  information,  yon  may  wish  to  nse  the  check-coupon  on  page  372. 
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A.  A.  BOWLE 


Reyam  Plastics  Products  Company  has 

placed  on  the  market  a  new  product  made 
of  Ruberlyke  plastic,  which  they  call  a  Fone- 
holder.  The  gadget  enables  the  user  to  rest 
either  the  cradle-type  or  the  old-style  telephone 
on  the  shoulder,  thus  leaving  both  hands  free. 
The  attachment  “is  like  an  extra  hand,”  say 
the  manufacturers.  It  can  be  used  on  either  left 
or  right  side  and  grips  the  phone  tightly  so  that 
it  will  not  slip  around.  The  Foneholder  re¬ 
mains  on  the  telephone  and  does  not  interfere 
with  its  use  in  the  conventional  manner.  It  is 
made  in  dark  green,  but  plans  to  produce  it 
for  home  use  in  pastel  shades  are  in  the  making. 
The  material  will  not  mark  the  clothes,  it  is 
claimed,  and  no  tools  are  required  to  attach  the 
device  to  the  telephone. 

Chek-Protek  is  a  new  check  protector 
OO  that  can  be  carried  in  pocket  or  purse.  It 
is  offered  by  Reid  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  claims  that  the  device  actually  perforates 
the  paper,  thus  preventing  erasures,  fill-ins,  or 
alterations.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  small  case- 
hardened  steel  roller  fitted  into  the  end  of  the 
highly  polished  aluminum  barrel.  The  check  is 
placed  on  a  blotter,  and  the  Chek-Protek  is 
rolled  over  the  written  amounts. 


A  new  lamp  for  typists  is  the  special 
fluorescent  Copyholder  lamp.  It  can  be 
attached  easily  to  all  front-vision,  line-by-line 
copyholders,  thus  making  a  sturdy,  compact  unit 
and  leaving  all  desk  surfaces  free  and  clear.  The 
fixture  takes  a  15-watt  tube  and,  according  to  its 
makers,  diffuses  soft,  heatless,  and  glareless  light 
where  it  is  most  needed. 


'IC  The  new  Rexon  vibration  mounts  are  of  | 
a  new  design,  according  to  the  manufac-  I 
turers.  They  combine  the  high  vibration-dampen¬ 
ing  properties  of  rubber-in-shear  with  the  safety, 
durability,  and  ease  of  installation  of  a  simple 
compression  amount.  The  set  of  four  mounts, 
one  for  each  foot,  will  absorb  approximately  95  ‘ 
per  cent  of  the  typewriter  vibrations  and  deaden 
almost  50  per  cent  of  the  typewriter  noise,  it  is 
claimed. 

'5^  The  Victoray  Corporation  claims  for  its 
vU-  new  Copymaster  Jr.  that  it  is  the  only 
office  machine  that  is  capable  of  making  photo¬ 
stat,  blueprint,  and  blackline  reproductions  of 
charts,  letters,  and,  in  fact,  any  original  subject. 

It  can  handle  up  to  14  by  18  inches  in  full  day-  ' 
light  from  typed,  written,  or  printed  copy.  Copy- 
master  Jr.,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  answer  to  the 
multiple-copying  needs  of  the  schools. 

1 

'yn  The  new  carrier  file,  the  Executive,  now 
being  introduced  by  Red  Line  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  is  of  all-steel  construction  and  ^ 
features  a  roller-bearing  top  that  rolls  out  of  the 
w’ay  when  the  file  is  in  use.  Closed,  the  file  is  ^ 
dustproof  and  fire-resistant  and  may  be  used  as 
a  table  top.  Other  outstanding  features  claimed 
include  side  grooves  for  hanging  folders,  bottom 
groove  for  spring-controlled  follow  block,  and 
guide  rod  for  regular  folders.  The  top  is  welded, 
the  sides  and  bottom  are  of  heavy  gauge  steel: 
the  legs,  of  solid  steel.  Olive  green  Hammerloid 
baked  enamel  finish.  Free,*  rolling  casters  give 
the  file  portability. 


A.  A.  Bowie  February.  1947 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further  in¬ 
formation  about  the  products  circled  below: 

32.  33,  34,  35,  36,  37 


Name  . . 
Address 


I  would  also  like  to  know  more  about:  ( 

f 

□  IBM's  Electric  Typewriter . (front  cover) 

□  A.  B.  Dick’s  Mimeograph  machine . (page  i) 

□  Gregg’s  Consumer's  Economic  Life . (page  ii) 

□  Burroughs’  business  machines . (page  311)' 

□  Mum’s  free  teaching  helps . (page  314)| 

Q  Gregg  Writer  subscriptions . (page  369)' 


□  Esterbrook’s  shorthand  pens. . . . 
Q  Gregg’s  Business  Mathematics 
Q  Ditto’s  “One-Two”  Punch.... 


.  .  (page  371) 
(back  cover) 


. . . .  (back  cover)  T 
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